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NEWS 


IRELAND 

Workers prepare 
to resist cuts 


By Sacha Ismail 

T he last two months of 2008 saw 
a huge wave of struggles in 
Ireland, with protests by stu¬ 
dents, pensioners and teachers 
against attempts by the Irish govern¬ 
ment to make the working class pay for 
budget short falls in the current eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

Now the government of Taoiseach 
(prime minister) Brian Cowen, a coali¬ 
tion of his right-wing Fianna Fail party 
and the Irish Greens, is proposing €20 
billion (£18 billion) in spending cuts, and 
says that a majority will have to come 
from cuts in public sector pay. There is 
speculation about pay cuts of five or 
even 10 percent. 

The main opposition party, the equally 
right-wing Fine Gael, is also backing pay 
cuts. In fact, it advocated such cuts as a 
way to prevent the cut backs to the edu¬ 
cation budget which sparked mass 
opposition in December, including a 
70,000 strong demonstration in Dublin. 

The last few months suggest that the 
Irish working class is in no mood to 
accept these attacks; and, in fact, it looks 


as if even the leadership of the unions 
will resist. Strikes are likely. Watch this 
space for news of major class struggle. 


HEATHROW THIRD RUNWAY 

New Labour rides 
roughshod over 
democracy 


By Gerry Bates 

A s Solidarity went to press, there 
was speculation the 
Government would delay its 
expected 15 January announce¬ 
ment on whether it would allow a third 
runway at Heathrow, amid mounting 
opposition from a variety of sources. 

12 January saw a many-hundred strong 
invasion of the airport by climate change 
activists; the next day Gordon Brown 
faced opposition in the cabinet and a 
grilling from the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 

Heathrow expansion would be a disas¬ 
ter from the point of view of stopping 
dangerous climate change; evidence pre¬ 
sented by a wide range of environmental 
organisations suggests that a third run¬ 
way would make it vastly more difficult 
to meet the Government's own target of 
reducing C02 emissions by 80% by 2050. 

New Labour's determination to go 
ahead regardless is motivated by its slav¬ 
ish obedience to the so-called "business 
lobby", i.e. the interests and desires of the 
big capitalists. It is a travesty from a dem¬ 
ocratic, as well as an ecological, point of 
view. 

With the Tories and Lib Dems commit¬ 
ted to voting against expansion, it would 
only take 32 Labour rebels for the 
Government to lose the vote; and 57 have 
already signed Early Day Motion 2344 


opposing the third runway. However, it 
turns out that the Government does not 
need Parliamentary permission to go 
ahead —the vote, whatever the outcome, 
will have no force in law! 

In other words. New Labour will over¬ 
ride both determined opposition from the 
overwhelming majority of the local com¬ 
munity near Heathrow and the majority 
vote of our elected representatives, if that 
is what it takes to serve at the pleasure of 
BAA, the big airlines and the CBI. 

Mention should be made here of the 
shameful role played by Unite, which 
organises workers at Heathrow, and the 
TUC, who have consistently parroted 
business propaganda about creating jobs. 
In fact, there are major job losses planned 
at the airport, losses which will cancel out 
a large part of the benefits of expansion 
and which the unions have no serious 
plan to fight. In any case, thousands of 
tons of new C02 being pumped into the 
atmosphere is decidedly not in the inter¬ 
ests of the working class, at Heathrow or 
anywhere else. 

Six trade unions have already come out 
against a third runway — Unison, TSSA, 
ASLEF, RMT, PCS and Connect. Socialists 
in Unite must argue for the union to fight 
to defend existing jobs at Heathrow, 
demand new jobs are created in environ¬ 
mentally beneficial alternatives like rail — 
and commit itself to the campaign against 
a third runway. 


While millions take 
pay cuts, union 
leaders rake it in 


By Amina Saddiq 

ccording to the website of 
the Certification Officer, the 
government official respon¬ 
sible for registering trade 
unions and employers' organisations, 
the payments made to the general sec¬ 
retaries of the eleven unions represent¬ 
ing the big majority of British trade 
unionists in 2007 averaged almost 
£80,000 a year — not counting gener¬ 
ous benefits. 

The median wage for a full-time 
worker last year was £24,908, a figure 
inflated by "high earners" i.e. non¬ 
workers at the top end. 

The various general secretaries' 
salaries cannot be exactly compared, 
since the unions list expenses in differ¬ 
ent ways, some without a person-by 
person break down. (In no case do they 
include the union's national insurance 
contribution as an employer.) What is 
clear is the extent to which the leaders of 
our trade unions are still raking it in — 
at a time when millions of us are suffer¬ 
ing real-terms wage cuts. 

The exception to this miserable spec¬ 
tacle seems to be Fire Brigades Union 
general secretary Matt Wrack, who after 
his election in 2005 fulfilled his election 
pledge to accept only something like a 
fire fighter's wage by reducing his take 
home pay to what it would be if his 
salary was £40,000 and contributing the 
rest to a special union fund (information 
from official statement, September 2005) 
— giving him something like £29,000 
take home against a minimum £24,000 
for a trained fire fighter in London. 
Mark Serwotka of the PCS, meanwhile, 
has violated a similar promise by giving 
back only £4,000 (PCS accounts). That 
means that in 2007 he was taking home 
about £50,000 in an industry where the 
average pre-tax pay was £20,000, 28.6% 
earned between £15,000 and £20,000, 
and 18.2% earned less than £15,000 (PCS 
figures, July 2007). 


The figures are: 

Bob Crow (RMT): £79,564 in salary, 
£26,115 in pension contributions, 
£13,013 in expenses 
John Hannett (USDAW): £81,742 
salary, £16,389 pension contributions 
Billy Hayes (CWU): £83,530 salary, 
£14,190 pension contributions 
Sally Hunt (UCU): £63,743 salary, 
£7,612 pension contributions, £2705 car 
benefit (start of May 2006 to end of May 
2007) 

Paul Kenny (GMB): £81,000 salary, 
£21,000 superannuation (pension contri¬ 
butions), £8,000 car 
Dave Prentis (Unison): £92,187 salary, 
£23,603 pension contributions, £11,646 
expenses and car benefit 
Derek Simpson (Unite-Amicus): 
£62,673 salary, £16,156 pension contri¬ 
butions, £13,333 car allowance, £26,181 
housing benefit 

Mark Serwotka (PCS): £82,094 salary, 
£26,104 pensions contributions, £2,245 
additional housing cost allowance and 
additional housing cost supplement 
Steve Sinnott (NUT): £99,846 salary, 
£23,963 pension contributions 
Tony Woodley (Unite-TGWU): 
£59,333 salary, £9,552 pension contribu¬ 
tions, car fuel £3,360 
Matt Wrack (FBU): £66,389 salary, 
£44,281 pension contributions, £5,134 
car 

Many unions pay large salaries and 
expenses not only to their general secre¬ 
tary, but to other officials, elected and 
non-elected, as well. These figures are 
thus only the tip of the iceberg. 

While our union leaders have 
lifestyles more like the bosses' than 
ours, they will continue to sell us short. 
Activists must renew the demand that 
officials give back everything above 
something like the average wage of a 
skilled worker in the industry, and 
launch a fight for union rules to change 
so that salaries are reduced to this level. 






By Dan Rawnsley 


In December a group of students. University workers and local trade unionists 
gathered outside Balliol college to protest against the poverty wages cleaners, 
porters and other low paid workers receive there. The demonstration was around 
a hundred strong in one of the busiest streets in central Oxford and illustrated the 
unity and strength of our campaign. The college is coming to the end of a review 
process over implementing a living wage. We don't place a great deal of hope in 
Oxford dons solving workers' issues in the college, which centre not only around 
wages, but around treatment in the workplace and issues of respect. However, 
whatever the outcome of the review, our campaign is solid and, thanks to the action, 
growing, with further demonstrations being planned. 
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EDITORIAL 


MIDDLE EAST WAR 

Israel must withdraw 
from Gaza 


"An individual, a group, a party or a class that is capable of 
'objectively' picking its nose while it ivatches men drunk 
with blood, and incited from above, massacring defenceless 
people is condemned by history to rot and become xvorm- 
eaten zvhile it is still alive. On the other hand, a party or a 
class that rises up against every abominable action wherever 
it has occurred, as vigorously and unhesitatingly as a living 
organism reacts to protect its eyes when they are threatened 
with external injury — such a party or class is sound at 
heart.” L D Trotsky, February 1913 {On the Balkan 
Atrocities) 

W hat Israel is doing in Gaza now is the 
equivalent of a group of self-righteous 
cops taking shots — with a bazooka — 
and lobbing hand grenades at individu¬ 
als scattered through a dense crowd in a market place 
from which all the exits have been closed off. The 
worldwide outrage is perfectly justified. 

Nonetheless, outrage at the terrible events now 
unfolding in Gaza should not be allowed to obscure 
the politics of which the Gaza war is the continuation, 
or allowed to drown out the politics of a viable demo¬ 
cratic solution to the Israel-Palestine conflict. 

Nor should it be used as an excuse for accepting or 
peacefully tolerating the politics of "absolute anti- 
Zionism", of those who demand of Israel that it abolish 
itself and when it refuses, back those who intend to 
make war until Israel ceases to exist. 

The "anti-war" demonstrations have been dominat¬ 
ed not by the politics of seeking peace, or an Israeli 
withdrawal from the Arab-majority territories, but by 
the politics of Arab and Islamic chauvinists who want 
the elimination of Israel entirely. 

The "left" has combined with political Islamists, that 
is, with clerical fascists, and others to chant slogans 
such as: "Palestine will be free/ From the river to the 
sea", slogans that are a very thin code for the conquest 
and destruction of Israel. And for the perpetual war 
which that programme implies. 

We need to stand back and take a cold look at the 
Gaza war, and the politics of those involved in it. 

If Israel is to be condemned politically, if the argu¬ 
ment that Israel has a right to defend itself against 
Hamas's rockets is to be dismissed as a justification, as 
we think it has to be, that can in justice only be done 
within the general framework of Mid-East politics. 

From the point of view of simple Israeli nationalism, 
Israel's blitz on Hamas makes a horrible sort of sense 
even though, inescapably, it means killing a lot of the 
civilian Palestinians trapped in Gaza. That point of 
view should be understood and given a fair appraisal, 
and not drowned out, as it is on so much of the "left", 
by commitment to the destruction of Israel and sup¬ 
port for any force opposing it, including the clerical 
fascists of Hamas. 

Despite the disproportion between the power of 
Israel and the Palestinians, this is not a war waged by 
one side only. Israel says it will desist in Gaza if Hamas 
stops lobbing rockets into Israel — that Hamas can at 
will stop the carnage. 

Hamas refuses to stop attempting to kill Israeli civil¬ 
ians. If Hamas stopped its rocket war on Israel and 
Israel then continued the assaults, that at the very least, 
would thereby have exposed Israeli hypocrisy. Hamas 
refuses. This is not only an Israeli war on the people of 
Gaza. 

Israel withdrew from Gaza in 2005. Within a couple 
of years, Gaza was being run by Hamas and had in 
effect seceded from the Palestinian quasi-state and 
became a separate, repressive, clerical fascist, sub-state. 
It became a base from which rockets have been rained 
on the people of a sizeable part of the tiny Jewish state. 

It is not because of Hamas' good will that as fewer 
Israelis have died in this rocket-rain than Palestinians 


are dying in the Gaza war now. 

Israeli casualties have, of course, been few, compared 
with the 1,000-odd Palestinian casualties so far (14 
January), a third or more of them civilians, and many 
of those children. It is easy enough to say that this dis¬ 
proportion in the dead is all that matters, and shrug off 
the Hamas rockets on Israel — and a lot easier to say 
that if you live in Britain and do not live in constant 
fear of the rockets (and the fear that Hamas technology 
and marksmanship might get better). 

It is not surprising that most Israelis, and not only 
the Israeli right, think the offensive against Hamas is a 
just and necessary act of self-defence. 

Factors other than Hamas' rocket war on southern 
Israel are of course in play in Israel's decision. 
Elections are soon to be held in Israel (see page 5). 
Israel is using the interregnum between the Bush and 
Obama Administrations in the USA, to smash Hamas, 
before (perhaps) an international effort to force a settle¬ 
ment with the Palestinians on Israel (though Obama 
during the US Presidential election was outspokenly 
pro-Israel). The Israeli military establishment needs to 
live down the comparative defeat they suffered at the 
hands of Hezbollah in Lebanon in 2006. 

Even so, the idea that the Hamas rockets are only a 
pretext will be entertained only by those stupified by 
"absolute anti-Zionism" — the idea that the Jewish 
people of Israel deserve anything they get, and don't 
have the right to defend themselves. 

T hat is the Israeli "case" for the war Israel is con¬ 
ducting in Gaza. The case against it is, we think, 
overwhelming. 

This pulverising response to Hamas' rockets, even 
from a narrow Israeli nationalist point of view, could be, 
perhaps, justified only if Israel had no better alterna¬ 
tive. That is not how things are. 

The disproportion between Israel's power of military 
destruction and the reckless way it uses it, and the 
power of the Palestinians, is simply obscene. The pic¬ 
tures of dead Palestinian children that are flashing 
across the world epitomise that obscenity. 

Plainly, Israel is trying to wipe out not only Hamas 
rocket bases, but to destroy the flimsy structures of a 
Palestinian state in Gaza. It is intent not only on wip¬ 
ing out Hamas' capacity to continue the rocket war, 
and on killing Hamas fighters, but on wiping out 
Hamas. 

This, they believe, is the only way to avoid a quick 
reappearance of Hamas military power. 

Hamas is an odious Islamist clerical fascist move¬ 
ment, but it has much support "on the ground" 
amongst Palestinians, in part because of the welfare 
and social services it provides. How many of those 
would Israel need to kill to uproot Hamas? How many 


is it prepared to kill? 

The civilian casualties inflicted by Israel are an 
inescapable, and entirely predictable, consequence of 
the entwinement of Hamas with much of the popula¬ 
tion of Gaza. Even if many civilian casualties are, as 
Israel claims, a by-product of Hamas deliberately plac¬ 
ing rocket-launch sites in civilian population centres, it 
is Israeli generals and politicians who decide that that 
will mean the slaughter of civilians. 

Only a viable political settlement — an independent 
Palestine in contiguous territory, alongside Israel — can 
begin to cut the ground from under the feet of Hamas and 
other such movements. 

Even if Israel kills most of Hamas, military and civil¬ 
ian Hamas alike, for that to be more than an interrup¬ 
tion, lasting only as long as it takes Hamas to regroup 
and reorganise, Israel would have to kill a vast number 
of Palestinians. 

Almost certainly, Israel cannot succeed in eliminat¬ 
ing Hamas, and still less can it hope to wipe out 
Hamas' potential to regroup and re-emerge — or, if not 
Hamas, a similar movement, or worse. Far from elimi¬ 
nating it, to that potential this war is adding depth and 
force, and intensified bitterness. 

The collapse in 2000 of the "peace process" of the 
1990s, which had led to the 1993 Oslo Agreement and 
the setting up of a Palestinian quasi-state in the West 
Bank and Gaza, and the waves of suicide bombers that 
came after that collapse, discredited for many Israelis 
all efforts to reach a settlement. It helped create the 
present war mood in Israel. So now for Palestinans, 
and other Arabs, the message is being spelled out in 
blood: look what the PLO policy of recognition and 
attempts to make peace with Israel, led to. 

This "war to end the war" with Hamas inescapably 
sows the seed of future wars. 

Politically, Israel's war is building up the Hamas it is 
militarily trying to destroy. 

But the murderous military battering and bullying of 
the people of Gaza — and that's what it is — horrifying 
though it is, is not the fundamental political reason for 
condemning Israel's onslaught in Gaza. It is part of it, 
but only a part. 

This ivar is being prosecuted by Israel (and by Hamas too) 
instead of, as an alternative to, seeking a viable, democratic 
settlement to the lsraeli-Palestinian conflict. 

Politically, it arises out of the Israeli establishment's 
refusal to work effectively to lay the political founda¬ 
tions of an independent Palestinian state alongside 
Israel. Nothing less will do for the Palestinians. 
Nothing less will bring — or begin to bring, or could 
hope to bring — peace between Israel and the the 
Palestinians, and the rest of the Arab world. 

Continued on page 8 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Amicus-Unite tube cleaners victimised 
election 


Support Mary Oboakye! 


N ominations have closed in the elec¬ 
tion for general secretary of 
Amicus/joint general secretary of 
Unite. The choices are not inspiring: 

• Incumbent Derek Simpson, who has 
been a mainstay of support for New 
Labour, selling out his members and 
witch-hunting left activists. But Simpson 
has received only 40 percent of the nom¬ 
inations from branches and workplace 
reps. 

• The even more right-wing Kevin 
Coyne, the current North West Region 
regional secretary, who is second in 
terms of nominations. 

• Laurence Faircloth, the South West 
regional secretary, who is officially 
backed by the Unity Gazette left caucus, 
despite having previously been identi¬ 
fied with the right of the union. 

• National Officer Paul Reuter, the 
bland candidate. 

• Jerry Hicks, sacked convenor of 
Rolls Royce in Bristol, who was in the 
SWP until he left to back George 
Galloway's Respect Renewal. Hicks has 
more nominations than Faircloth. 

Hicks is the only one anything like a 
left candidate. However, his decision to 
go to the government's union 
Certification Officer, which is what trig¬ 
gered the election, his failure to attend 
the Unity Gazette nomination meeting to 
seek support, and his backing of 
Galloway are hardly very encouraging. 

On the web 

Adrian Swain, teacher, socialist, and 
NUT activist, has been sacked for 
wearing trainers to work — but he 
and his co-workers are fighting back. 
www.workersliberty.org/node/11814 


By Bob Sutton and Rebecca 
Galbraith 

t the beginning of the year, 
RMT London Underground 
Cleaners' Secretary, Clara 
Osagiede was disciplined 
on trumped up charge of gross mis¬ 
conduct by her employer, the contrac¬ 
tor, ISS. Another RMT rep, Mary 
Oboakye was sacked because, while 
she waited for the tube-train doors to 
open, she rested her eyes, injured in 
an industrial accident two days pre¬ 
viously — for which she was unable 
to take more time off work because 
she would have received no sick pay. 

This was an attempt to break the 
power of the cleaners to collectively 
resist the bosses! Both of these women 
have been courageous in their efforts to 
organise some of the most poorly paid, 
overworked, and exploited workers in 
London. 

This is not the first time that sackings 
have been used as a way of targeting 
those who are seen as "troublemakers". 
One RMT rep was sacked by ISS at 
Stonebridge depot where, during the 
strike they had seen the strongest pick¬ 
ets and where cleaners are routinely 
asked to do the work of skilled engi¬ 
neers, without the training, health and 
safety, and pay to go with it. Last year 
another rep was sacked for taking and 
wearing a safety hat out of the "free 
issue" store. 


Cleaners work nine hours a day, get 
no free travel, no pensions, no sickness 
pay and often have no mess room, forc¬ 
ing them to change and keep their stuff 
in the same cupboards in which the 
chemicals are kept. When a cleaner died 
this year after using unsafe chemicals in 
an unventilated space, the conditions 
remained the same for the worker who 
took over the shift. One cleaner was 
found the morning after she had died in 
a cupboard. 

On Thursday 8 January, 40 activists 
picketed the ISS offices while the hear¬ 
ings took place. This was mobilised in 
just three days by the RMT, Feminist 
Fightback, Campaign Against 
Immigration Controls, SolFed, London 
Coalition Against Poverty, AWL and 
others. All charges against Clara were 
dropped. Mary's decision was however 
adjourned to the following day before 
the appeal was rejected. Twenty five 
activists returned the next week to keep 
up the pressure on ISS with another 
loud protest. 

A major feature of the cleaners' strug¬ 
gle has been the way private cleaning 
companies, ISS, ITS, ICS and GBM, have 
used the immigration status of organis¬ 
ers as a weapon against them, colluding 
with racist immigration controls to 
arrange the deportation of key activists. 
Not having the correct immigration sta¬ 
tus makes you completely vulnerable to 
this kind of repression at any time. 


Papers for all is a matter of working 
class self-defence. 

We should not forget that the cleaners' 
grade itself is a product of privatisation. 
Prior to sub-contracting cleaning was 
part of a normal station assistant's role. 
Now these workers do nothing but 
clean broken glass, food, vomit, shit, 
piss and blood. This notion of a Tower 
caste' doing 'womens' or 'migrants' 
work is an obstacle to effective Solidari¬ 
ty- 

Cleaning on the London 
Underground is a hard and hazardous 
job. It should not be undervalued. The 
cleaners' existing demands of a living 
wage, free travel, sick pay, pensions and 
papers are of immediate priority and 
should be fought for by all grades. 

However, in the longer term we 
should look to abolish the cleaners' 
grade entirely and for such arduous 
tasks to be spread across all staff on the 
underground. 

More activists are urgently needed 
both to continue these types of actions 
and help build solidarity, organisation 
and union membership amongst clean¬ 
ers. 

• Attend the rally in support of Mary 
— 6pm, Friday 23 January, at the 
Exmouth Arms Starcross Street, Euston. 

If you want to get involved in plan¬ 
ning, writing leaflets and agitating on 
the Tube contact Bob on 07843 945 005 or 
e-mail bobsuttonl917@gmail.com 



Building the left in Unison 


Kate Ahrens has been on the National 
Executive Council of Unison for two 
years and is now standing for election 
again as part of a joint left slate. She rep¬ 
resents workers in the union's health 
sector and has been in the forefront of 
the pay battle. Kate is also a Workers' 
Liberty member. Solidarity spoke to her 
about her hopes and plans for the union 
and the left. 

S: Can you tell us about your experience on 
the NEC in the last two years where the left 
have been in a minority? 

The current NEC is deeply polarised; 
plenty of discussions initiated by left 
NEC members get ignored, dismissed 
and misrepresented as a matter of rou¬ 
tine. In this context it can be difficult to 
work up the enthusiasm for putting for¬ 
ward alternative proposals. But we've 
been making much more of an effort as 
the left caucus has grown. Many long¬ 
standing NEC members have been made 
very nervous by our growing successes in 
the NEC elections — their comfortable 
tenures are starting to look more and 
more precarious. 

It's on the Health Service Group 
Executive where the clearest opportuni¬ 
ties have come, where the left galvanised 
exactly half of the SGE to vote against the 
three year pay deal. Its increasingly possi¬ 
ble to see the left forming a new leader¬ 
ship of the union. 

S: Unison made many upbeat statements 
about unity on public sector pay in the last 
two years but failed to deliver action. In fact 
activists involved in local public sector 
alliances have been disciplined. Hoiv can a left 


NEC start to bridge this gap betiveen words 
and deeds? 

K: The first and easiest step would be 
for the NEC to stop witch-hunting 
activists for seeking to promote cross¬ 
union solidarity! 

Promoting long running solidarity and 
cooperation at a local level between pub¬ 
lic sector unions is a necessary part of the 
process to winning genuine public sector 
solidarity in action. Right now, even 
Unison branches in different service 
groups can't work directly with each 
other without falling foul of the 
"Democracy in Unison" guidelines. 

S: You work as a staff nurse in a big hospi¬ 
tal in Leicester. How are the ongoing reforms 
and privatisations affecting your work there 
and how does that experience help you repre¬ 
sent other NHS workers? 

K: There are many issues that are com¬ 
mon across the whole of the NHS: short 
staffing and persistent delays in filling 
vacancies, bed closures without the rele¬ 
vant community services being resourced 
adequately, the whole targets-driven cul¬ 
ture, and of course, the ongoing problems 
of Agenda for Change and the roll-out of 
the Knowledge and Skills Framework. 

But I think it's important to represent 
everyone in the health service — not just 
those in large hospitals. I make a point of 
trying to go to meetings in a variety of dif¬ 
ferent branches across the country, to get 
a feel for the issues that are important to 
those working in other areas. 

Another problem that is common for us 
all is the lack of activists in our branches. 
But I want to be useful as a resource for all 
branches; I'll happily come and walk 


around the wards and departments and 
meet members if it helps raise the profile 
of the union. 

S: The united left slate is the first in some 
years; ivhat are its aims for the union? 

K: We have got a much broader cross- 
section of people standing this time and 
we are united on basic demands of union 
democracy and an end to bureaucratic 
attempts to crackdown on activism inside 
the union. But we are a broad alliance of 
different opinions and we won't always 
agree on everything. That said, having a 
positive attitude to debating ideas within 
the left will help to promote across the 
union our general approach of maximum 
democracy in decision making and maxi¬ 
mum unity in action. 

S: Across the public sector unions there are 
problems of a declining branch activist base. 
The AWL have criticised others such as the 
Socialist Party in the PCS for concentrating 
too much on leadership positions and ignoring 
more basic structural problems. You've talked 
about a rank-and-file movement. Wlwt do you 
mean by that? 

K: Leadership roles can all too easily be 
seen as a substitute for building the union 
movement on the ground. We have to 
deal with the reality of hard-pressed 
activists struggling to keep their heads 
above water, while the wider member¬ 
ship are demoralised and at times, fearful 
for their jobs, especially now. It would be 
foolish to expect everything in the public 
sector will change just because a handful 
more left-wingers get elected in these 
elections. 

If we want to permanently change the 


culture in Unison, it is necessary to shift 
not just the structures at the top, but the 
membership as a whole. That means the 
left reaching out to much broader layers 
of members and activists, instead of 
maintaining the left as a kind of "secret 
club" that you need to be invited to join 
by an already existing member. 

That will involve challenging, as we are 
doing now, for the leadership of the union 
at a national level, but it also means seek¬ 
ing to involve members and activists 
from across the whole union in gaining 
control over the whole structure — right 
down to the democratic accountability of 
a local steward to their members. 

S: Nominations are noiv open ; what can 
branches and left activists do to support your 
campaign and the left slate? 

The most important thing is to get 
branches talking about the election and 
who they want to nominate. Every 
branch can nominate candidates in their 
regional seats, their service group seats 
and also to the black members' seats and 
the young members' seat. That's around a 
dozen positions that every branch should 
be considering. 

When the election itself is underway 
(voting takes place from 14 April to 15 
May), branches can organise local hus¬ 
tings meetings provided they invite all 
the candidates for each seat they are con¬ 
sidering. 

There will also be leaflets outlining the 
positions of various candidates and our 
joint positions. It would be great if 
activists wanted to distribute them, 
remembering of course, not to use any 
official union resources or time to do it! 


Solidarity 






ISRAEL 


ISRAELI. ELECTION 

Toothache, migraine 
or back ache? 


By Dan Katz 

I srael is due to go the polls on 10 
February. The election period was 
set in motion in September 2008 
when Prime Minister Ehud 
Olmert announced he would resign to 
fight corruption charges. 

Before the assault on Gaza opinion 
polling indicated that Tzipi Livni's 
Kadima was closing the gap with 
Benjamin Netanyahu's right-wing 
Likud party. One poll showed Likud 
winning 29 seats in the 120-seat Knesset, 
up from its current 12, followed by 
Kadima with 25. Kadima currently has 
29 seats. Labour, headed by current 
Defense Minister Ehud Barak, will win 
just 10 seats, according to the same poll, 
becoming the fifth largest party in par¬ 
liament. 

Livni — the current Foreign Minister 
— has been Israel's chief "peace nego¬ 
tiator" with the Palestinians over the 
past year. She had been saying Israel 
should find a settlement to all outstand¬ 
ing issues, including borders, Jerusalem 
and the refugees. 

Netanyahu wanted to keep large 
parts of the West Bank and rejected the 
return of any refugees or division of 
Jerusalem. Instead, he proposes an "eco¬ 
nomic peace", which Palestinian leaders 
have rejected. 

Netanyahu also opposes contact 
between Israel and Syria, stating that: 
"A government I will head will remain 
on the Golan Heights and will protect it 
as a strategic asset." A former advocate 
of privatisation he now — like the other 
main leaders — demands massive state 
intervention into the struggling Israeli 
economy. 

Kadima was founded in 2005 by Ariel 
Sharon and has 80,000 members. 
Kadima has already selected its list with 
a bias towards "hawks". Livni's pre¬ 
election rhetoric has aimed to compete 
with Likud. 

Likud has also selected its candidates. 
The party chose a hard-right list includ¬ 
ing outspoken supporters of Jewish set¬ 
tlement expansion in the West Bank and 
opponents of a Palestinian state. 

Benny Begin, the son of Likud 
founder and former Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, is fifth on their list. 
He opposes further territorial conces¬ 
sions to the Palestinians: "All these far- 
reaching concessions would lead 
nowhere. We are on a dead-end street, 
there is no possibility whatsoever of 
reaching a peace agreement with our 
neighbours in the foreseeable future." 

It is conceivable that a government 
under Netanyahu could come into con¬ 
flict with the US over policy towards the 
Palestinians. 

Meanwhile, a prominent far right 
Likud member, Moshe Feiglin, has been 
demoted on the party's candidate list. 

Feiglin, a settler with extreme anti- 
Palestinian views who proposes with¬ 
drawing the vote from non-Jewish 
Israeli citizens, was originally 20th but 
has been moved to 36th, making his 
election unlikely. 

Livni and Netanyahu had both prom¬ 
ised to topple Hamas in Gaza, if elected. 
It therefore seems the assault on Gaza 
has been a competion over that promise. 
Hamas' resumption of rocket attacks 


Warmonger Tzipi Livni 

was probably a calculation that — pre¬ 
election — Israel will not be able to 
respond with massive force. The calcu¬ 
lation was wrong. 

On the left of the Israeli mainstream 
Meretz has merged with Hatnua 
Hahadasha. The latest polls predict the 
combined list will take six or seven 
seats. Author Amos Oz, one of the fig¬ 
ures behind the formation of Hatnua 
Hahadasha, has attacked Ehud Barak, 
saying that Barak wasn't the leader of 
the peace camp as he claimed to be. 

"What kind of a man, who pretends to 
be the leader of the peace camp, is 
Barak? Who hasn't dismantled or tried 
to dismantle even one outpost in the 
past two years, who allows the hilltop 
youth to attack Arabs and IDF soldiers 
and who says he is willing to be a junior 
partner in Netanyahu's govern¬ 
ment?" Oz said. 

Writing for the left-wing peace group. 
Gush Shalom, Uri Avnery states, "The 
choice between [Labour, Kadima and 
Likud] is a choice between bad, worse 
and still worse. Between toothache, 
migraine and backache. Nothing good 
will come out of this election. The ques¬ 
tion is only how bad the results will be." 

Avnery believes that the differences 
between Barak, Livni and Netanyahu 
are less important than what they have 
in common. He calls for the creation of a 
fourth camp, "Those who seek change 
must start to think anew. Those who 
long for a democratic, secular, progres¬ 
sive Israel, an Israel at peace with its 
neighbours and imbued with social jus¬ 
tice within, must decide to take matters 
into their own hands. 

"They must start a new intellectual 
and organisational effort to realise these 
important aims. No longer to be satis¬ 
fied with voting for the 'lesser evil' but 
finally to vote for the greater good." 
That imperative is now even more 
urgent. 


10,000 marched in Tel Aviv on 3 January 

Solidarity with the 
Israeli refuseniks 


By Ruben Lomas 

ational military service, abol¬ 
ished in Britain in 1960, is 
still compulsory in Israel. 
From the age of 18, Israeli- 
Jewish men are legally obliged to serve 
three years in the Israeli Defense Force, 
whereas women must serve two. 
Although it is possible to apply for 
exemption on religious, physical or 
psychological grounds — and while 
Israelis may apply to perform non-com¬ 
batant roles within the army — there is 
still a social stigma attached to not 
becoming a "warrior" and doing your 
patriotic duty to protect your country. 

Following this compulsory national 
service, men up to the age of 45 may be 
called up for up to a month of service per 
year. The impact of this on Israeli society 
is inestimable; it amounts to a top-to-bot- 
tom militarisation of society and the 
sheer psychological effect of seeing men 
and women wearing bullet-belts and 
machine guns on the beach with their 
bikinis and trunks teaches Israeli chil¬ 
dren to see guns, soldiers and the army 
as an ordinary part of every day life. 

Revolutionary socialists oppose com¬ 
pulsory national service under capital¬ 
ism; it serves to normalise an increased 
role for the armed wing of the capitalist 
state in day-to-day life and blur class dis¬ 
tinctions within society by aggressively 
promoting nationalist and chauvinist 
ideas. 

However, it is not something that rev¬ 
olutionaries in Britain have had to con¬ 
front directly for over a generation, 
whereas it is a constant challenge for 
socialists and other radicals in Israel. The 
incredible hegemony of military-state 
ideology within Israeli society makes the 
courageous history of the "refuseniks", 
the various movements of Israeli citizens 
who have faced imprisonment for refus¬ 
ing to serve in the IDF, all the more 
inspiring. 

The history, and indeed the actuality, 
of refusenik movements should be stud¬ 
ied very closely by those on the left who 
believe that all Israeli-Jews are scheming 
colonial-settlers, or that "Zionism" is 
synonymous with "Nazism", "fascism" 
or "racism." Many refuseniks, and some 
significant refusenik organisations such 
as Courage to Refuse (Ometz Le'Sarev in 
Hebrew) situate their refusal within 
what they see as a tradition of democrat¬ 
ic, social justice Zionism. 

As Marxists, we disagree with them; 
we are opposed to any nationalism, even 
when interpreted from the left. But the 
very fact that Ometz Le'Sarev's activists 
are capable of simultaneously identify¬ 
ing as Zionists and taking action more 
threatening and undermining to the 
Israeli state than almost anything that 


most British activists could hope to 
achieve proves the necessity for a more 
nuanced understanding of Zionism than 
those who attend demonstrations carry¬ 
ing "Zionist=Nazi" placards are capable 
of. 

The first significant movement of 
refuseniks dates from 1970, when a small 
group of high-school students wrote to 
Israel's then Prime Minister Golda Meir 
expressing their refusal to serve in the 
territories occupied following the 1967 
war. 

This was the beginning of what 
became a long tradition of refusal 
amongst twelfth-grade high-school stu¬ 
dents — Shministim in Hebrew — that 
continues today; dozens of Shministim 
have been jailed in the last month for 
refusing to serve in the recent assault on 
Gaza. Shministim refuseniks face terms 
of between 21 and 28 days in jail, and 
those who refuse to wear military uni¬ 
form while imprisoned face solitary con¬ 
finement. This is further evidence of the 
belligerent project of the Israeli ruling- 
class to subordinate as much of society 
as possible to the notion of service to, 
and ownership by, the military and the 
state. 

The text of the 2008 Shministim letter 
should read as a message for hope to 
those despairing of the bloodshed in 
Gaza: 

"Our refusal comes first and foremost 
as a protest on the separation, control, 
oppression and killing policy held by the 
state of Israel in the occupied territories, 
as we understand that this oppression, 
killing and routing of hatred will never 
lead us to peace, and they are all contra¬ 
dictory to the basic values a society that 
pretends to be democratic should have." 

The anti-war movement and Palestine 
solidarity movement in Britain should 
make solidarity with refuseniks like the 
Shministim a serious priority. Their very 
existence proves that Israeli society is not 
a homogeneous bloc of bloodthirsty 
hawks but, like any capitalist society, 
riven with internal divisions and contra¬ 
dictions. Israeli workers and movements 
such as the refuseniks who oppose and 
undermine the military might of the 
Israeli state have a crucial role to play in 
carving out a democratic, peaceful settle¬ 
ment in the region. We can have a crucial 
role to play in supporting them. 

Useful websites 

Courage to Refuse/Ometz Le'Sarev: 
www.seruv.org.il/english/default.as 
Enough is Enough/Yesh G'Vul: 
www.yeshgvul.org/index_e.asp 
The main Shministim refusenik web¬ 
site, linked to the US-based Jewish 
Voice for Peace): 
http: / / decemberl8th.org/ 
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LONDON DEMONSTRATIONS 

Seventeen days of solidarity 


Police tactics were set up by the actions of the demonstration organisers 


By Robin Sivapalan 

S eventeen days of demonstrations 
have created a little "Gaza" for us on 
High Street Kensington, outside the 
Israeli embassy in London. 

The young people have put to shame 
older people who, on the one hand, have 
ducked out of the way, clearing the 
ground for the police attacks, and on the 
other, put forward no positive political 
alternative to the current suffering of the 
Palestinians. 

The hundreds of thousands of conver¬ 
sations and thoughts, lessons and pas¬ 
sions, that this week has given rise to, are 
the most important thing of all as we 
move forward. 

The basic outline so far is simple. There 
were two big demonstrations on Sunday 
28 and Monday 29h January, starting at 
about 4pm. They both broke out of the 
police pen set up on the opposite side of 
the road from the embassy and took the 
whole space up to the gates. Most people, 
until the following Saturday, were 
Muslims, with the left tailing Islamist slo¬ 
gans and slinking off. 

From the second day onwards there 
were essentially two protests. The official 
one came and left (with most of the social¬ 
ists) more or less on the dot. The illegiti¬ 
mate, illegal one comprised mainly 
young activists, mainly Muslim, who 
stayed on to protest and were abandoned 
to the police. 

For young Muslim people, the police 
action has consolidated a now popular 
world view that the only people that will 
really fight for Muslims are Muslims. 

For me as a Workers' Liberty activist, 
the challenges have been different day to 
day. The first priority was to address the 
official organisers' attempts to demobilise 
the protests and contain them, and mar¬ 
ginalise the young Muslim people. On 
day two, a small number of anti-capitalist 
activists met, after the protest was dis¬ 
persed, and drafted a leaflet. For the last 
two weeks, we have met daily; dealing 
with the police, solidarising in the police 
battles with young Muslim people, and 
rallying other activists has been the main 
practical function of this network. 

It's not enough for Workers' Liberty to 
just mesh with the radicalism of the 
demonstrations. The political content of 
the demonstrations matters. 

Just to be in "solidarity with the 
Palestinians" I am sure you have to be for 
an immediate Two State settlement. There 
are two other options as I see it. One is for 
continued Israeli offensive and brutalisa¬ 
tion of the Palestinian people and territo¬ 
ries. The other is the increasingly wide¬ 
spread wish on these war demonstrations 
for the destruction of Israel. The agency 
for this is of course, not a united working- 
class movement; these demonstrations 
are calling for a unified Arab world under 
united Islamist leadership that will wage 
war. 

This seems today an impossibility, but 
for sure Palestine is the single biggest ide¬ 
ological spur to Muslim unity, as the main 
speech made clear on 13 January. His ral¬ 
lying cry was "Palestine has united 
Indonesia, Palestine has united..." I can't 
remember whether he said Egypt, 
Pakistan or Sudan. Whatever. But the 
point is that these demonstrations have 
come to conflate resistance with Hamas, 
and Hamas with a worldwide struggle of 
Muslims. Against what? Well, depends 
who you talk to. 

It's been my experience that the space 


to talk is hard won at the moment on 
these demonstrations. Talk of peace is 
angrily ridiculed, justice calls forth a 
thousand angers. I don't quite believe in 
Christian forgiveness, or its secular or 
Islamic version, nor the revenge and retri¬ 
bution discourse that has come to domi¬ 
nate the demonstrations. ("Israel you will 
pay", "Palestine Will be Free, From the 
River to the Sea", "Death to Israel". And 
the Arabic chant referring to the Battle of 
Khyber where Mohammed's armies are 
supposed to have overcome the leg¬ 
endary forts of the Khyber Jews in an act 
that completed a series of retaliations, 
securing Jewish obedience once and for 
all.) 

UNITY ATTACKED 

A fter Wednesday 7th, when the Israel- 
supporters mobilised, and the atmos¬ 
phere was poisonous, I decided it was 
time to bring out the two flags of Israel 
and of Palestine. It is a duty of an interna¬ 
tionalist socialist to stand against such 
conflicts that would mean the mutual 
destruction of working classes and peo¬ 
ples; to wave both flags as a symbol of 
potential unity is important. 

Within minutes, three older strongmen 
had arrived, and within a minute were 
trying to wrest the flags from my hands, 
physically move me from my spot and 
eject me. A number of people spoke up 
against their actions and try to whisk me 
into the protest away from the police, 
whom the men had called over. 

The police threatened to arrest me for 
breach of the peace if I tried to rejoin it. I 
came back the next day and had conver¬ 
sations with people who now finally 
understood that there was a political 
leadership to these demonstrations, and 
that it was not just a raw expression of 
emotion that set the tone and content of 
the slogans. They understood that there 
were active barriers to this being a peace 
demonstration. 

Workers' Liberty is building for a differ¬ 
ent fight. In fact, we think that the "War 
on Terror", and its Islamist reaction, ben¬ 
efit the rulers on both sides that rally their 
people to fight the other side. 

Nothing will right the wrongs of histo¬ 
ry other than the redemptive fight for the 
world we want, not the all round destruc¬ 
tion of a dystopian, eschatological war. 

We have intervened in these demon¬ 
strations in a few key ways. We have 
come every day, staying till the last per¬ 
son has left (or been arrested). We've 
done legal observing, printed and distrib¬ 
uted legal rights info, physically prevent¬ 
ed arrests, been threatened with arrest, 
injured and arrested, introduced alterna¬ 
tive tactics, shown that we all should care 
about what is going on in Palestine, not 
just Muslims. 

THE SOLIDARITY ALTERNATIVE 

F or me, our main role has been provid¬ 
ing a political alternative to the night¬ 
marish vision promoted on these demon¬ 
strations. 

Why with Israel, like for no other coun¬ 
try, can we refuse to differentiate between 
the state and the people. Are they one and 
the same, an irredeemable and unyield¬ 
ingly collective self-generating evil, as 
well as just a pawn of the US? 

What about the high school children 
that are being thrown in and out of prison 
for refusing to serve for the IDF in soli¬ 
darity with the Palestinians and for other 
reasons? For what other country in the 


world today do we support sanctions or 
boycotts? If I were a Muslim, I would 
believe Ahmedinejad was bound to hell, 
and I'd wouldn't shed a tear for Saddam's 
early exit, but does that mean I support 
sanctions and boycotts and war on the 
Iranian and Iraqi people? No, so why for 
Israel? 

A boycott campaign would, and has 
already, hardened opinion in Israel, and 
the first victims would be the Arab work¬ 
ers in Israel and the poorest sections of 
the migrant Jewish communities. Why 
would we opt for this blunt tool rather 
than positive solidarity with the Israeli 
high-school refusers and the peace move¬ 
ment and sections of the labour move¬ 
ment that could potentially be won round 
to fighting their own state? 

Proportionally equal numbers of peo¬ 
ple have protested in Tel-Aviv as in 
London. Why are the demonstrations 
here not told that? Why does no-one 
know, is it not important? 

The demonstrations must continue. 
They must be peace demonstrations that 
call for an immediate Two States settle¬ 
ment, as the only basis now for solidarity 
between ordinary Israelis and 
Palestinians. 

FIGHTING THE POLICE 

W hile I salute the bravery of the 
working-class Muslim youth who 
fought back riot police in a street fight 
with the state on 10 January, the like of 
which hasn't been seen for years, we 
should not glorify it as the only way for¬ 
ward. 

It was, in the first instance, largely the 
result of the PSC and StW stewards. 
Activists had foreseen what the stewards 
would try to do and tried our best to pre¬ 
vent it. One activist went to the mid-week 
briefing and two went to the pre-demo 
morning assembly. The stewards were all 
told that under no circumstances could 
they allow the march to stop outside the 
embassy, but in any case there would be a 
"crack-team" to deal with it. 

The effect of their arrogant intransi¬ 
gence was the stewards spent over an 
hour alienating themselves from the pro¬ 
testors, barking at them to move on, 
when it was clear that most people agreed 
that we should stay and block the street 
rather than hear some speeches along the 
road. Failing to move people on, they per¬ 
sisted in funnelling more and more peo¬ 
ple into the space in front of the embassy, 
even as police lines and vans were mov¬ 
ing in preventing people from moving. 

This carried on until there was the most 
dangerous crush, with people so tightly 
packed together between barriers, people 
and police in all directions, that with each 
movement away from the police, the 
whole crowd would be forced to surge. A 
lot of people were panicked but could go 
nowhere. People tried to climb over the 
barriers and were beaten back with 


batons. Eventually the whole length of 
barriers on the opposite side of the street 
to the embassy collapsed under the pres¬ 
sure, with people caught under and 
between the different sections. At least 
two people left the area in neck-braces. 
People were furious and now had a 
weapon against the police. The barriers 
were thrown at lines of police who 
retreated rapidly, and after that the 
smashing up of Starbucks, but also the 
good use of barriers defensively against 
riot police charges. 

For the last two days, the police have 
been handing out letters to the protestors 
stating the agreement made with the 
organisers that the demonstrations can 
only be between 5-7pm with a maximum 
of ten people doing a 24-hour vigil. The 
organisers are not even coming any more 
and once again are willing to sit down 
with the police and give them a licence to 
attack those who want to do more than 
pay homage to the embassy for two 
hours. The only positive aspect of the last 
two days has been that with smaller num¬ 
bers of people, we have integrated into 
the body of the demonstration more fully, 
and there is less of a disconnect between 
anti-capitalist activists and the young 
Muslim people. We are starting to work 
better together. 

The activist network has initiated 
protests at police brutality and are calling 
for one on the night of Saturday 17th at 
Kensington police station after the 
demonstration. 

Workers' Liberty is re-starting the 
"Two-States" pickets outside the Israeli 
embassy we did for consecutive Mondays 
for months last year, and on and off for 
many years. We are also, most important¬ 
ly, co-ordinating around the country to 
mobilise the labour and student move¬ 
ment to move in the direction of urgent 
and direct solidarity for socialist struggle 
across the Middle East 


Two nations, 
two states 
Socialists and 
Israel/Palestine 

• Origins of the conflict • 
Marxism and the Jewish 
question • The case for a 
Palestinian state • Boycott? 

• What is Islamism? • The 
Stalinist roots of left anti- 
Zionism • Mutual respect or 
religious war? 

£2 Including post and packing from 
PO Box 823, London, SE15 4NA. 
Cheques payable to “AWL” 
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ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

The politics of the Gaza 
demonstrations 


By Sean Matgamna 

I srael's offensive in Gaza has to be 
bracketed with the US-British 
slaughter of Iraqi conscript soldiers 
retreating from their occupation of 
Kuwait at the end of the first Gulf war in 
1991. An American soldier described 
that as "like shooting fish in a barrel". So 
in Gaza now. 

Israel has immense technical superior¬ 
ity over Hamas. And the Hamas "fish" 
swim in the "waters" of a densely- 
packed civilian population. At least a 
third of the casualties, maybe far more, 
have, inevitably, been civilians. 

The demonstrations all over Britain 
since the Israeli offensive on Gaza began 
on 27 December have been heavily 
fuelled by justified outrage at the human 
cost to the Palestinians of what Israel is 
doing. 

The disproportion between the dam¬ 
age being inflicted on Israel's people and 
what Israel is doing to the Palestinians of 
Gaza makes it seem beside the point that 
this is a two-sided war, that Hamas is 
waging war on Israel too. The slaughter 
in Gaza cancels out awareness of every¬ 
thing else. 

The coverage in the press has focused 
heavily on the slaughter, on the horror, 
and on the number of civilians being 
killed in Gaza. So have the nightly 
images on the TV screens. 

The Guardian and other media have 
done most of the work in conjuring up 
the demonstrations; and the "left", espe¬ 
cially the SWP, have done much of the 
organising for the demonstrations. 

But the politics of the demonstrations have 
been provided by the Islamic chauvinists. In 
terms of its dominant politics — support 
Hamas, support Arab and Islamic war 
on Israel, conquer and destroy Israel — 
the big demonstrationon 10 January in 
London was an Arab or Islamic chauvin¬ 
ist, or even a clerical-fascist, demonstra¬ 
tion. Their slogans, their politics, their 
programme, echoed and insisted upon 
by the kitsch left, has provided the poli- 


Holocaust slogans 

tics of the demonstrations on Gaza, 
drowning out everything else. 

These have not been peace demonstra¬ 
tion, but pro-war, and war-mongering, 
demonstrations — for Hamas's war, and 
for a general Arab war on Israel. 

Calls for a general Arab war on Israel 
have been the rhetorical stock-in-trade of 
George Galloway back as far as the 
demonstrations against the then-upcom¬ 
ing war on Iraq in 2002-3. On Saturday 
10 January in London there were many 
placards bearing portraits of Arab heads 
of state, depicting them as traitors for not 
going to the aid of the Palestinians. 

In their political slogans and chants, 
the dominant forces on the demonstra¬ 
tions have been not only against what 
Israel is doing in Gaza now, but against 
Israel as such, against Israel's right to 
exist. Opposition to the Gaza war, and 
outrage at it, only provide the immediate 
justification for the settled politics of 
seeking the root-and-branch extirpation 
of Israel and "Zionism". 

Such politics have long been a central 
theme of "anti-war" demonstrations, but 
my strong impression is that they are 
bolder, cruder, and more explicit now 
than they have ever been. 

SWPers on loudhailers chanted: 
"Destroy Israel". The chant "From the 
river to the sea / Palestine will be free" — 
demanding an Arab Palestine that 
includes pre-1967 Israel — was pretty 


Workers’ Liberty and the Worker-communist Party of Iraq were there, arguing for 
“two states” and against political Islam. But other voices dominated. 


pervasive. Placards called for "Freedom 
for Palestine", which, for Arab and 
Islamic chauvinists and kitsch-left alike, 
means Arab or Muslim rule over all pre- 
1948 Palestine. It implies the elimination 
of the Israeli Jewish state, and since that 
could be done only by first conquering 
Israel, the killing of a large part of the 
population of Israel. 

Placards equated Israel with Nazism, 
and what Israel is doing in Gaza with the 
factory-organised systematic killing of 
Jews in Hitler-ruled Europe. Placards 
about "60 years since the Nakba" — 
though not many of those — comple¬ 
mented the chants about "Palestine... 
from the river to the sea" and pointed up 
their meaning. 

The dominant theme, "stop the 
slaughter in Gaza", understandable in 
the circumstances, could not — in the 
complete absence of any demands that 
Hamas stop its war — but be for Hamas 
and Hamas's rocket-war on Israel. Even 
the talk of "the massacre" subsumed 
Hamas into the general population, and 
was one variant of solidarising with 
Hamas, its rocket war, and its repressive 
clerical-fascist rule over the people of 
Gaza. 

Talk of "genocide" in Gaza implied an 
absolute equation of the people of Gaza 
with Hamas, and absolute solidarity 
with Hamas. 

Even the most visible Jews on the 
Saturday 10th demonstration — Neturei 
Karta, a Jewish equivalent of Hamas, 
who for religious reasons want to put an 
end to Israel — fitted into the general 
clerical-fascist politics. 

On 3 January, a group of political 
Islamists near me, some with faces cov¬ 
ered by scarves or balaclavas with only 
eye and mouth holes, pointedly raised 
their fists and started to chant Allahu 
Akhbar (God is great) as we passed the 
House of Commons. 

Platform speakers on Saturday 10th 
nonsensically equated Israel — pre-1967 
Israel too — with apartheid, and told us 
that Israel could be eliminated as 
apartheid white rule was in South 
Africa. 

The "left" and the ex-left were heavily 
represented on the platform on Saturday 
10th. Andrew Murray of the Communist 
Party of Britain (chairing), Tariq Ali (the 
rich "fun revolutionary" of long ago, all 
suffused in a grey-white tinge as if he 
had been dug out of the freezer, the 
ghost of anti-war demonstrations past), 
Tony Benn, George Galloway, and 
Jeremy Corbyn all spoke. Lindsey 
German, convenor of the Stop The War 
Coalition, wore a vivid red coat, but that 
was the only thing red about either her 
or the platform. 

No criticism of or even distancing 
from the Arab or Islamic chauvinism or 
Islamic clerical-fascism of so much of the 
demonstration. Only one-sided anti-war 
war-mongering — pro-Hamas; demand¬ 
ing, in different degrees of boldness and 

More on the web: 

Why we should oppose 
both the Israeli army 
and Hamas 

www.workersliberty.org/node/11811 


clarity, the end of Israel. Craig Murray, a 
former British diplomat, made the most 
clear-cut demand for the rolling-back of 
60 years of Middle East history and the 
elimination of Israel. 

There was no criticism of the Arab and 
Islamic regimes other than for their 
"treason" to the Palestinians in not mak¬ 
ing war on Israel. And no reference 
whatsoever to the Israeli working class 
or to the idea that (even if in the not-near 
future) the Arab and Israeli workers 
should unite. 

Thus, the "left" was entirely hege- 
monised by the politics, slogans, and 
programme of Arab and Islamic chau¬ 
vinism and, explicitly, of the clerical fas¬ 
cists of political Islam. 

The current demonstrations have had 
a six to seven year build-up, during 
which that "left" has promoted the poli¬ 
tics of Islamic clerical-fascism, and even 
its organisations, the British Muslim 
Initiative and the Muslim Association of 
Britain. Hamas is an offshoot of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

The "left", from outside the mainly- 
Muslim communities in Britain — it is 
still very much outside: the evidence is 
that the SWP has gained very few 
recruits from Muslim backgrounds from 
its half-decade of accommodating to 
Islam and posing as the best "fighters for 
Muslims" — has done all it can to push 
the youth of the Muslim communities 
behind Islamist political and religious 
reaction inside those communities. It has 
courted and promoted the forces of 
political, social, and religious reaction 
within those communities. Instead of 
organising anti-war movements on the 
basis of secular, democratic, working- 
class, socialist politics, it has organised 
an "anti-war" movement on the basis of 
the politics listed above. 

Instead of advocating and building 
working-class unity on ideas and slo¬ 
gans such as "black and white — 
Muslim, Christian, Jewish, Hindu, athe¬ 
ist — unite and fight", the kitsch-leftists 
have made themselves into communal- 
ists, the best "fighters for Muslims". On 
the political basis of Muslim communal- 
ism, no working-class unity could con¬ 
ceivably be built. 

Instead of helping the secularising, 
rebellious youth of the Muslim commu¬ 
nities to differentiate from their back¬ 
ground, instead of using the anti-war 
demonstrations to give them a focus 
broader than their starting point, the 
kitsch-left has "related" to the communi¬ 
ties as such, and to the conservative and 
reactionary elements within them — 
including clerical-fascists — and that has 
helped those right-wingers to control, 
and the political-Islamist organisations 
to recruit, the youth, including women. 

Two seemingly paradoxical things 
dominated the demonstration. The poli¬ 
tics of Islamic chauvinism and clerical 
fascism gave it its political character — 
an Islamic chauvinist demonstrations in 
which the forces of the kitsch-left sunk 
their identity, rather as the crazily ultra¬ 
left Stalinist German Communist Party 
in the two or three years before Hitler 
came to power sunk its own identity into 
fascist-led concerns with "liberating" 
Germany from the Treaty of Versailles. 

And... it was a heavily a-political 
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GAZA 


Young people drawn into the demonstrations need more coherent politics 

WHAT WE THINK 

An appeal: unite 
for “two states”! 


I n the Gaza demonstrations, ration¬ 
al, nuanced, coherent politics has 
been eclipsed in an eruption of 
Arab and Islamic chauvinism that 
is only in part to be accounted for by the 
horror at Israel's onslaught on Gaza and 
a possibly healthy gut identification 
with the Palestinians and their organi¬ 
sations. 

Young people, previously non-political 
— including young people of Muslim 
background — drawn to demonstrations 
because they want to do something about 
Gaza find the political space occupied 
already by Arab and Islamic chauvinists. 
The biggest forces on the "left" are on this 
question indistinguishable from Arab 
and Islamic clerical-fascism. They glory 
in identifying with it, in repeating its slo¬ 
gans. They educate young people in a 
malignant view of modern Jewish history 
and of 20th century Middle East history. 

The young people are offered political 
"answers" that appear to be the neces¬ 
sary expression of their outrage at Israel 
in Gaza. They are drawn into reactionary 
politics, into support for the forcible 
destruction and abolition of the Jewish 
national state, and, logically and inex¬ 
orably, into identification, in varying 
degrees, with those fighting Israel like 
Hamas. 

The inevitable political ignorance and 
confusion of people newly interested in 
politics becomes a means by way of 


which they are drawn behind political 
and social reaction, and into support for 
political-Islamist militancy, including ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. They 
come to express their new-found anti¬ 
imperialism in support for the reac¬ 
tionary anti-imperialism of those whose 
prime objection is to modern bourgeois- 
democratic society, and into support for 
regional imperialisms like Iran and 
Saddam Hussein's Iraq. 

What the recent demonstrations show 
yet again is the need for a rank and file 
committee for Two States, able to fight for 
rational politics, championing the rights 
of the Palestinians, including their right 
to an independent state, but not letting 
itself be contaminated by politics that are 
at root anti-Israel or even anti-semitic. (It 
is a matter here not of racist anti-semi- 
tism, but of comprehensive hostility to 
most Jews alive as "Zionists", and com¬ 
mitment to the destruction of the Jewish 
state by Arab and Islamic forces). 

AWL does what we can in education 
and propaganda, but we are far too small 
to offer a sufficiently visible standard of 
opposition to the dominant Arab and 
Islamic chauvinists of the kitsch left. 

Many besides ourselves will have been 
alarmed at the political character of the 
Gaza demonstrations. It is time to create 
a coalition of those committed to "Two 
States", peace, and workers' unity across 
the borders. 


Demonstrations 

From page 7 

demonstration. A large part of the 
demonstrators, perhaps the majority, 
have not sifted through the politics of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, considered the 
options, studied the implications of slo¬ 
gans, and made deliberate choices, but 
react "raw" to the horrors of the Israeli 
offensive in Gaza and take the slogans, 
ideas, and programmes stamped on the 
demonstrations by the Islamists and 
their "left" allies as things given. 

For instance, "Freedom for Palestine", 
for many of the marchers, does not mean 
that they understand what the slogan 
means to those who raise it: Arab rule 
over all pre-1948 Palestine, slightly 
encoded. "Free Palestine", to such peo¬ 
ple, probably means freedom for the 
Palestinian-majority areas — Gaza and 
the West Bank. 

The predominance of clerical-fascism 
on the demonstrations is in part a result 
of this political underdevelopment. The 
precondition for it — making people 
who react "raw" into fodder for clerical- 
fascism — is the politics of the kitsch left 
vis-a-vis political Islam. 

The demonstrations have also been 
undisguisedly anti-semitic, more so than 
ever. Placards equating Zionism and 
Nazism and about Israel's "Holocaust" 
all have implications way beyond Israeli 
politics and Israel itself. Calls for a boy¬ 
cott of Israeli goods, understandable 
enough on the face of it, were pretty 
much central. The main argument 
against such a boycott is that it is an 
indiscriminate weapon against all 
Israelis, and that it would quickly 
become a targeting of Jews everywhere, 
in Britain too. A Starbucks cafe was 
attacked on 10 January, seemingly 
because some people thought that it is 
owned by Jews. 

The demonstration on 10 January 
shows that political Islam now has a seri¬ 
ous political presence in Britain. The 
heavy political-Islamist politicisation of 
the Muslim communities has been going 
on for a decade. It is not something spe¬ 
cific to Britain, nor is it simply a move¬ 
ment of oppressed people. 

Nor can socialists and secularists draw 
comfort from the experience in the first 
half of the 20th century when supersti¬ 
tion-riddled Jewish communities quick¬ 
ly assimilated and generated large-scale 
left-wing commitment by Jews. The 


Muslim communities are part of a 
world-wide movement which includes 
states and some of the richest people on 
earth (in Saudi Arabia, etc.) This world¬ 
wide movement is, in political terms, 
very reactionary. 

The serious left has to find ways of 
supporting the Muslim communities 
against racism, discrimination, and 
social exclusion, without accommodat¬ 
ing politically or socially to their reac¬ 
tionary traits, and without falling into 
the suicidal idiocy of pandering to 
Islamic clerical-fascism. Involvement of 
Muslim workers and youth in the labour 
movement, combined with militant 
labour-movement commitment to 
defending the communities against 
racism and discrimination, is our chief 
method here. 

Our keynote politics have to be of the 
type of "black and white, unite and 
fight", not the adaptive Islamic commu- 
nalism that has reigned on the left for the 
last decade. Within that general 
approach we must fight Islamic clerical- 
fascism and help its opponents in the 
Muslim communities. 

The kitsch-left has a lot to answer for 
what it has done over the last decade. 
There is no way of measuring exactly 
what could have been done to wean sec¬ 
tions of Muslim youth away from politi¬ 
cal Islam, but if the "left" — in the first 
place the SWP — had maintained a prin¬ 
cipled working-class socialist, interna¬ 
tionalist, secularist stand, and combined 
that with defending Muslims against 
racism and discrimination, more people 
of Muslim background could most likely 
have been won to socialism. The clerical 
fascists would not have had the virtually 
unchallenged political ride they have 
had, and still have. 

It has to be said here that the flood-tide 
of world-wide political Islam has 
worked against separating large forces 
of youth from Islamic reaction. 

Even so, much could have been done. 
Instead the kitsch-left committed politi¬ 
cal hara-kiri, coloured itself Islamic 
green — and did its best to help ensure 
the domination of conservative, reac¬ 
tionary, Islamic-chauvinist politics in the 
Muslim communities. 

It has done everything it can to boost 
Islamic clerical fascism, promote it, and 
render it politically respectable in the 
labour movement. We are probably far 
from seeing the full consequences of the 
politicisation of sections of the Muslim 
communities under clerical-fascist hege¬ 
mony that has taken place and continues 
now. 


Israel must withdraw from Gaza 


From page 3 

bove all else, it is Israel's refusal, 
despite hypocritical words, to accept 
and actively work for that political settle¬ 
ment that sets the scene for continuing 
conflict. It wasn't always so. For half a 
century most of the Arab states refused to 
recognise Israel. It is so now that the Arab 
League (of states) proposes a settlement 
that would on the Arab side involve 
recognition of Israel. 

That discredits the Israeli nationalist 
case for the present war as the necessary 
means to stop Hamas rockets raining 
down on Israel. It renders all simple 
Israeli nationalist arguments from Israel's 
inalienable right to defend itself indistin¬ 
guishable from outright Israeli chauvin¬ 
ism. 

Other, better, ways to the same Israeli 
end are possible and more likely to bring 


a long-term peace between Israel and the 
Palestinians. Ways that give to the 
Palestinians the just settlement to which they 
have an inalienable right: their own state, side 
by side with Israel. This war cannot do that, 
whether or not Israel does succeed in crip¬ 
pling Hamas before international pressure 
forces it to withdraw. 

There will be no peace without justice 
for the Palestinians; this can only be had 
now in an independent Palestinian State 
alongside Israel. 

The failure of the "peace process" of the 
1990s has contributed greatly to shaping 
the conflict now, but that does not remove 
the need for a successful "peace process." 
A two states peace policy is the only way 
forward for those concerned with Israel's 
legitimate national rights, as distinct from 
Israeli chauvinists intent on annexing as 
much of the West Bank as possible — for 


those who want to live in peace, or at least 
in something less than the present mur¬ 
derous hostility with their Palestinian and 
other Arab neighbours. 

Israel will not have peace until the 
Palestinians have peace, with justice — until 
they have a state of their own alongside Israel. 

• Israel should stop its onslaught on the 
Palestinians in Gaza. It should withdraw 
immediately from Gaza and the West 
Bank. 

• It should urgently seek agreement 
with those in the Arab world prepared to 
trade recognition of Israel and normalisa¬ 
tion of relations between Israel and the 
Arab states for Israeli agreement to with¬ 
draw to the 1967 borders. 

• The working class and the interna¬ 
tionalist socialists in Israel and in the Arab 
countries should advocate peace and 
working-class unity across all the divides, 


on the basis of a two state settlement: the 
setting up of a Palestinian state alongside 
Israel and recognition of Israel by the 
Arab states and peoples. 

• Working class socialists in Israel and 
in the Arab countries should oppose and 
fight the Israeli chauvinists on one side, 
and the Islamic clerical fascists and Arab 
and Islamic chauvinists on the other. 

• Socialists in Britain must demand that 
Israel withdraw to the 1967 borders and- 
call for the immediate setting up of a sov¬ 
ereign, independent Palestinian state in 
contiguous territory. 

• Socialists must oppose the vicarious 
Arab and Islamic chauvinism of the kitsch 
left, who combine with Islamic clerical 
fascists and others to turn the demonstra¬ 
tions against the war in Gaza into festivals 
of Arab and Islamic reactionary hostility 
to Israel's continued existence. 
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GREECE 

The revolt of the 700-euro generation 


By Mike Kyriazopoulos 

I n Greece, the fires of December 
have burned out, the students 
returned home for the holidays 
and, for now, the streets are quiet. 
But the underlying grievances that pro¬ 
pelled thousands of youth and striking 
workers into clashes with the state 
remain, so 2009 looks set to be another 
turbulent year. 

The unrest was sparked by the police 
shooting of a 15 year old boy, Alexis 
Grigoropoulos, but rapidly mushroomed 
into a mass movement behind the slogan 
"Down with this government of thieves 
and murderers!" 

I asked a relative living in Piraeus for 
his impressions of the major causes of 
the uprising. This is his reply: 

"Greece is a corrupt country for a very 
long time now. Greeks themselves 
believe that this is a hangover of the 400 
year Ottoman rule over Greece. This is 
very well possible, seeing the similarities 
in behaviour of Greeks and Turks in all 
aspects of society. Every government, 
which is nearly always formed after a 
victory of only one party, imposes a kind 
of protectionism for its party members 
and voters in regard to matters such as 
appointments in state controlled servic¬ 
es, deals (road building, restorations, 
maintenance, etc.) This is embedded 
very deeply in Greek society, often criti¬ 
cised, but never changed. 

The recent improvement of living stan- 


By Gemma Short 

R ecently I took part in an inter¬ 
national webchat conference 
organised by activists, mainly 
in continental Europe, under 
the banner of the "international stu¬ 
dents movement — emancipating edu¬ 
cation for all". 

Despite the massive obstacles of 
organising with students from across the 
world, the core activists are somehow 
managing — with students from 
Australia, USA, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Holland and the UK attending the web 
chat. 

The main thrust for this co-ordination 
grew up around the "Bologna declara¬ 
tion" — a document set out by 29 
European education ministers in June 
1999 to reform the higher education sys¬ 
tem and make it convergent on a euro- 
pean level. 

Various activities were carried out 
under the banner of an "International 
day of action against the marketisation 
of education" on the 5 November. Many 
groups responded to the call spectacu¬ 
larly, with actions in (wait for it it's a 
long and impressive list) Canada, 
Germany, Italy, Croatia, Greece, Spain, 
Australia, USA, Liberia, Bangladesh, 
Austria, Argentina, UK, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Turkey, Egypt, Sierra Leone, Macedonia, 
Holland, France, Ireland, Israel and the 
Philippines. 

Many of the countries where action 
took place, even some of the biggest 


The fires have now burned out 

dards in Greece, due to its membership 
of the European Union and the subse¬ 
quent loans, subsidies and investments 
(international road networks, bridges 
etc), together with the lavish availability 
of loans for everything one can imagine, 
for houses, cars, holidays, etc. has creat¬ 
ed a feeling that everything is getting 
better and better and nobody needs to 
worry about a thing. In other words, a 
false feeling of security. 

In the meantime the state has been fac¬ 
ing a series of accusations of corruption. 


actions, do not face such huge levels of 
student debt and rising fees as we do 
here, or in the US, and many have a less 
obviously elitist education system with 
more grants and benefits. 

However these students still want to 
protest at the marketisation of education, 
university management cutting services, 
staff wages suffering and a greater push 
towards two tired education — mod- 
ulised, credits and applied to the labour 
market. 

The Bologna declaration in Europe is a 
classic and widescale example of this 
and other countries seem to be facing 
similar processes, with one participant in 
the international webchat citing the 
"Melbourne Process" occurring in 
Australia. The Bologna declaration talks 
about making degrees comparable 
across Europe, modulising and using a 
credit-based system and "relevance to 
the European labour market". It is about 
creating a European space for higher 
education which enhances the "employ- 
ability" of students and increases the 
international competitiveness of 
European higher education. 

Given 29 countries in the EU, includ¬ 
ing the UK, are carrying out the reforms 
in line with this trend of marketisation, 
and other countries are carrying out 
shockingly similar processes, interna¬ 
tional co-operation and solidarity are 
essential. 

The webchat I took part in was a good 
step forward in that process, and many 
other little steps like that are being taken 


the Siemens scandal [bribes for con¬ 
tracts], land swapping between the state 
and a monastery where the monastery is 
gaining enormous amounts of money, 
corruption within the police (this is 
going on for ages and nobody has ever 
tried to improve the situation), a fast and 
steady increase in criminal offences in 
combination with a police force which is 
incapable of solving most of the cases 
and so on. 

Police in the past have been abusing 
their authority also in other cases by 
beating up people, detaining people, 
drug trade, trafficking etc. If anyone got 
caught, they were always let off the hook 
with a very small punishment, or even 
without any punishment at all. Also in 
cases where there is video material, 
shown on TV, and clear to everybody 
that the police officer or officers used 
unnecessary force. This has lead to a 
complete mistrust in the police force. 

The € 700 generation... this is the gen¬ 
eration of the young people who have 
studied to improve their possibilities of 
getting a decent job with a decent salary, 
but instead find it extremely difficult to 
find any kind of job. And when they do, 
the salary is around €700 per month, 
usually with (illegal) long working hours 
and moderate or bad conditions. New 
journalists often start without even a 
salary; they only receive some money for 
their travel expenses. People with a uni¬ 
versity degree in law, when they start 
working for a law firm, get to do all the 


all 

all over. It was inspiring to hear that uni¬ 
versity departments in Florence are still 
occupied from the day of action in 
November, that universities in Barcelona 
are currently occupied despite many stu¬ 
dents involved facing suspension and 
arrest. 

Students in Germany are planning fur¬ 
ther actions and students in Holland set¬ 
ting up permanent student committees. 
As well as all that, those in the webchat 
were planning protests for the anniver¬ 
sary of the Bologna Declaration to hap¬ 
pen locally and at the summit in Bologna 
in June. 

Yet the UK National Union of Students 
still refuses to call for free education or to 
recognise the increasing marketisation of 
education; instead of taking the lead 
from European comrades, co-ordinating 
with them, and organising mass demon¬ 
strations and direct action. However stu¬ 
dents are taking actions themselves and 
the demonstration for free education 
called for the 25 February is the start. 

Comrades in the webchat were keen to 
get involved in the demonstration and 
are sending messages of support; we 
should continue to build on links like 
this to reconstitute an international stu¬ 
dent movement that could really chal¬ 
lenge the marketisation of our educa¬ 
tion. 

• The International Students' Movement: 
www.emancipating-education-for-all.org 


dirty jobs and receive maybe €300-400 
per month. All because they have "no 
experience" and they should be glad that 
they get the opportunity to obtain this 
experience. 

The young generation, 13-18 years 
old... They go to school, but are in gen¬ 
eral not taught to have a vision of their 
future. They hear and see at home, in 
school, on television, how bad and diffi¬ 
cult things are becoming, especially with 
the latest economic world crisis. And as 
we all know, people who have no 
dreams, no hopes, will revolt, especially 
the young. 

The unnecessary shooting of the 15- 
year old boy was basically the last straw. 
The young generation has revolted, and 
they continue to revolt. They are the only 
ones who can wake up the everyday 
people and demand a better life, starting 
of course with better education. 

Other groups are trying to get their 
share of the revolution... People who 
just like to cause a riot and fight with the 
police; people who take their chance 
when they see a broken shop window to 
steal; anarchists, (the real ones) who will 
fight the police at the side of the young¬ 
sters, and not damage other people's 
properties. 

Finally, it seems that corruption is root¬ 
ed very deep inside Greek society, get¬ 
ting rid of it, or at least of the greater part 
of it, will be extremely difficult. In the 
end one cannot foresee where this whole 
situation will lead." 


Demonstrate 
against fees 
— for free 
education! 

National student 
demo, London, 
Wednesday 25 
February 2009 

Meet 12 noon outside University 
of London, Malet Street, WC1E 
(Russell Square, Euston or 
Goodge Street tube) 

2009 is the year that the government 
will review the £3,000 “cap” on 
student top-up fees — yet the 
National Union of Students, led by 
careerist supporters of New Labour, 
is organising no action. That's why 
student unions and student activists 
from across the country are working 
together to organise our own 
demonstration — to oppose the 
lifting of the cap and demand free 
education and a living grant for all 
students, HE and FE. 

Please organise transport and a 
contingent from your college or 
university. 

• For more information, including full 
supporters list, or for publicity email 
studentdemo2009@gmail.com and 
visit studentdemo2009.blogspot.com 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT MOVEMENT 

Free education for 
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Issues and Strategies for the Crisis 


We must 
stop the BNP 


By Heather Shaw 

T he financial crisis, offering 
nothing in the way of hope for 
working class people in Britain, 
also gives the British National 
Party dangerously big opportunties. 
Predictably the far-right party have been 
very vocal about what they can gain out 
of the thousands of job losses and finan¬ 
cial insecurity of workers. 

Speaking back in October 2008, BNP 
Deputy Treasurer David Hannam was 
blunt about how his party should 
approach the crisis; "economic melt¬ 
downs are one of the drivers of political 
revolutions and the BNP must be ready to 
take advantage of the mess all the other 
parties have made of the economy". 

The BNP leadership claims to be ideally 
placed to see substantial growth in its 
support as a direct result of the crisis. 
Sickeningly they are probably right. With 
the help of the mainstream right-wing 
press and its fear-mongering, more and 
more working class people are question¬ 
ing what the hell has got us into this mess 
and why, with all the money we give 
them and all the resources they have, did 
the Labour government not predict and 
prevent the downturn in the markets? 

While left points out that capitalism 
doesn't work for workers, and tries to 
convince people of our ideas, the BNP are 
doing the same and trying to gather 
around working-class people looking for 
political answers after being so obviously 
let down. 

The BNP website praises European 
countries, like Belgium, that are opting to 
keep their borders firmly closed to immi¬ 
grants from newer EU countries for a fur¬ 
ther three years. Belgium, they say, wants 
to "protect" its workers from the hanging 
threat of increasing unemployment. 

This helps the BNP build their approach 
to the crisis upon their usual base, yet fer¬ 
vently denied, racism, stating openly that 
"We must safeguard all British jobs and 
ensure that they are only filled by British 
workers who are spending their wages in 
the British economy supporting their fam¬ 
ilies here. Not migrant workers sending 
the money to dependents in Poland". 

The BNP claim that the only way to 
respond to economic instability is to with¬ 
draw fully from the international market, 
to become entirely self-sufficient, to close 


borders to import and export of every¬ 
thing from food to workers and even to 
reclaim the oceans to ensure "that British 
fishermen can once again provide fish for 
our tables rather than Spanish fishermen 
provide food for theirs". 

Hannam, when addressing a meeting of 
the BNP Scarborough and Ryedale's 
branch, told members that "each immi¬ 
grant who entered Britain decreased job 
prospects for native British workers. Our 
freedom is linked to the financial state of 
the country, and in a recession it is the 
workers who are first and hardest hit. The 
truth is that in an economically declining 
society, the worker is hit, but even in a so- 
called economically growing society, it is 
the worker who also gets hit. Successful 
monopolies are a by-product of global¬ 
ism, and it is monopolies that decrease the 
demand for workers." 

So the BNP are relying heavily on the 
fear within working-class communities as 
a result of the financial instability in the 
recent months. Thousands of job losses, 
the closing of high street shops and the 
freeze in the housing market many serve 
as evidence to workers of the accuracy 
BNP's doom-filled prophecy of their fate 
under the weight off the crisis. 

It is not inevitable that there will be a 
sudden rush on BNP membership forms 
being dowloaded from their website. It is 
not a given that financial instability pro¬ 
vides an instant lift to recruitment figures 
of the fascists. The economic crisis of the 
1970s was predicted by the National Front 
to be a perfect recruitment ground for 
their thuggish brand of extreme right 
bullshit; but any boost to their numbers 
was patchy and short-lived. By the early 
1980s they hardly existed despite the 
three million unemployed and a bank 
base rate of 15%. 

But we cannot bury our heads in the 
sand and just hope that the BNP won't 
grow; it is our responsibility to be talking 
to these workers about socialism. We are 
the ones to be offering answers, and 
answers that aren't fuelled by racism and 
hatred. 

It is our duty as socialists to be doing 
everything we can to ensure that people 
find their political alternative in working- 
class politics built on internationalism 
and not in the hands of the racist, sex, 
homophobic and, yes, anti-working class 
BNP. 


Lessons frc 


By Adam Fischer 

E very now and again, American 
workers issue a blunt reminder 
to the bosses, and to themselves, 
that the steady and moderate 
tone transmitted by their nation's great 
public-relations dream-machine can 
never fully lull them to sleep. 

The factory occupation at Republic 
Windows and Doors in Chicago on 5 
December emerged as the most salient of 
recent reminders, no doubt owing to the 
widespread opposition to the federal 
bailout of Wall Street. For radicals and 
trade-unionists and the 260 rank and fil¬ 
ers of UE Local 1110 who, to be sure, lost 
their jobs, the sit-in must be counted a 
victory. 

After six days, the factory workers 
finally stood up with their demands met 
— a modest severance and back-pay, and 
a two-month extension on health insur¬ 
ance, all of which was, of course, already 
legally theirs — while a languid US labor 
movement got a visible confidence boost. 

So egregious was Republic's dealings 
with its workers, and ludicrous Bank of 
America's handout, that even the Neiv 
York Times and otherwise hard-nosed 
Democratic leaders were forced to cast 
their lot with the union. And herein lies 
the real strength of the factory occupa¬ 
tion: in ripping to shreds the rationale of 
an "economic stimulus" package which 
only further siphons wealth into the 
hands of the ruling-class, which makes 
not the slightest concession to public 
interest, and whose most outstanding 
(and rather predictable) consequence 
was simply the consolidation of the 
banking industry. 

Just one day after the occupation 
ended, another droplet of wealth was 
drawn back by workers. On 11 
December, following a protracted and 
often violent fifteen-year battle with 
Smithfield Foods, the 5,500 workers at 
their Tar Heel, North Carolina pork-pro¬ 
cessing plant, the largest meatpacking 
plant in the world, voted in a union. 

The significance of this victory cannot 
be overstated. North Carolina is perhaps 
the most consistent and unflinching 
upholder of the "right to work" laws, 
provisions to Taft-Hartley which make 
even more difficult labor's efforts to 
organise. Since 1994, when the United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) 
first ventured into the plant, workers 
who had expressed an interest in joining, 
or who had spoken out against the dan¬ 
gerous conditions of the line, had been 
summarily intimidated and humiliated. 

David Bacon, writing in The American 
Prospect, characterised the 1997 union 
election as one "where the idea of voting 
freely became a farce in an atmosphere of 
violence and terror." And two years ago. 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
agents raided the plant and arrested 
dozens of workers, making perfectly 
clear to immigrant and native workers 
alike the consequences of independent 
behavior. Apparently the lesson wasn't 
learned. 

After decades of retreat, of concessions 
and labor-management alliances, what 
accounts for these two episodes of labor 
boldness? 

Is the tide finally starting to turn, how¬ 


ever slowly, for the American working- 
class? 

A quick glance at the woeful standing 
of the UAW, on whose hunched posture 
rests the fate of hundreds of thousands of 
workers and retirees, or the business and 
company-unionism of the SEIU, whose 
president cannot so much as yawn with¬ 
out affirming the virtues of "partner¬ 
ship," suggests that, even for the tiny 
chunk of workers who are organised, the 
future remains quite bleak. But then 
rarely has labor's strength ever been 
measured by the firmness of its leaders' 
handshake. 

In the cases of Republic and Smithfield, 
that strength was determined generally 
by labor's relation to the broad struggle 
and militancy for immigrant-rights. It is 
no accident that the most visible and 
publicly-supported factory occupation in 
decades, its sit-inners mostly Latino, took 
place in Chicago. It was there that 2006's 
nationwide May Day rallies in support of 
undocumented immigrants took on his¬ 
toric dimensions, mobilizing a half-mil- 
lion demonstrators and leaving in its 
wake a newly heightened consciousness 
of what was already a vanguard of the 
Latino working-class. The campaign at 
Smithfield was waged similarly, by an 
active rank and file with deep ties to 
community organisers, churches, worker 
centers — in short, along the lines of 
"social-movement unionism," a strategy 
which very likely contains the key to pry¬ 
ing open the union-busting South. 

As part and parcel of this reciprocal 
battle — as both a showing of class strug¬ 
gle and the fight for immigrant rights — 
the 136 workers at the Stella D'Oro bak¬ 
ery in the Bronx have taken to the streets 
in one of the more bitter and desperate 
labor contests in recent New York memo¬ 
ry. The mostly Latino, mostly woman, 
workforce, members of Bakery, 
Confectionery, Tobacco Workers, and 
Grain Millers International (BTCGM) 
Local 50, have been on strike now for 
more than four months over their 
employer's refusal to renegotiate their 
contract, an effort to ultimately crush 
their union. 

Stella D'Oro's owner, Brynwood 
Partners, a "buyout" equity firm who in 
2006 acquired the cookie and biscuit 
makers from Kraft Foods, has instead 
threatened to slash workers' already low 
wages by a quarter over the next five 
years; eliminate four holidays, Saturday 
premium-pay, and all sick-days; reduce 
paid vacation by a week; and make 
health insurance all but unaffordable. 

By the lofty standards we socialists 
often unrealistically project, the struggle 
at Stella D'Oro is a rather marginal one, 
and all the more so perhaps for British 
comrades. But its relevance, if not to be 
found chiefly in the material protection 
of the strikers, or in the increased level of 
class-consciousness and dignity a victory 
would grant them, is this: that each 
expression of class struggle, however few 
and far between, must increasingly bring 
into tow questions which transcend mere 
bread and butter. 

Factory occupiers can't sit without 
making apparent the moral and econom¬ 
ic bankruptcy of finance capital. Labor 
can no longer organise without throwing 
its weight behind immigrant rights. Auto 
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im the us Against 

job cuts! 


Demonstration in support of workers at Republic Windows and Doors 


workers, in their fight against further 
givebacks, must necessarily drag into the 
public spotlight the case for green trans¬ 
portation and the need for industrial 
nationalisation. 

And workers at Stella D'Oro, even if 
their battle doesn't stretch beyond the 


streets of the Bronx, must invariably find 
themselves arrayed alongside the entire 
American working-class against a crimi¬ 
nal and utterly inefficient system of cor¬ 
porate healthcare. In a period defined by 
its lack of insurgency, that is something 
of a consolation. 


From back page 

I t is only because of its allegiance to 
capitalist interests that the govern¬ 
ment wants to make its boost to public 
spending through construction projects, 
while simultaneously, for example, put¬ 
ting pressure on local government for 
cuts. It wants extra public spending that 
will not bring advantages to workers 
that feed through into a higher "base¬ 
line" for workers' acquisitions and 
expectations when recovery comes. The 
outcome depends not on any iron eco¬ 
nomic logic, but on class struggle. 

If thousands of workers are being put on 
short time for the crisis, trade-union action 
can force the employers to maintain full 
pay. In the great French strike wave of 1995, 
one thing won in some sectors, like post 
and rail, was cuts in the working week with 
a corresponding percentage increase in 
numbers employed (rather than, as the 
bosses preferred, work-week cuts on the 
basis of making the same workforce do the 
same amount of work in less time). 

The government could, straight off, cut 
working hours in the public services and 
draw a corresponding number of workers 
who would otherwise be unemployed into 
socially useful jobs. 

Government ministers say that they do 
not want to see whole communities and 
whole generations trashed through mass 
unemployment as they were in the 1980s. 
Such measures as the government has 
announced — hand-outs to companies who 
hire new workers, for example — will not 
avoid the danger. 

The demoralisation and crisis-crushing of 
a whole generation of youth, in many areas, 
can be avoided — but only if the labour 
movement mobilises for radical measures, 
using radical tactics to win them. 

So far the union leaders are far from that. 
When the Woolworths shop chain shut 
down, the main plea from the leaders of 


their union, USDAW, was for the 
Government "to ensure that its rapid 
response teams at the local Job Centres will 
be ready to help staff". 

Paul Kenny, general secretary of the GMB 
and a supposed left-winger, advocates 
wage cuts as the answer to job cuts. 

"It is difficult", so Kenny told the 
Financial Tunes (15 December 2008), "for 
union officials to stand up in front of mem¬ 
bers and recommend that they should lose 
pay". But Kenny is not daunted. "It is much 
easier just to say 'No, no, no' to employers. 
But it must be an adult dialogue... We must 
consider all the available tools in the box to 
keep companies viable and save jobs". 

The GMB has already persuaded workers 
to accept short-time working and corre¬ 
sponding pay cuts (same hourly rate) at 
Hawick Knitwear, JCB, and Cosalt Holiday 
Homes. However, the FT added in 
December: "The GMB, having agreed 
short-time working at Cosalt... was [in 
November] given 90 days' notice of 280 job 
losses at the Hull company". 

Now (12 January), JCB has cut another 
700 jobs on top of the 1000 redundancies it 
has made since July 2008. The union's 
efforts in October to get workers to accept a 
£50 per week pay cut probably only per¬ 
suaded bosses that the workforce had no 
will to resist, and would be easy meat for 
job cuts. Now GMB officials can think of 
nothing to say but: "We will be seeking 
talks with JCB to minimise the job cuts". 

Unions in the USA have been negotiating 
"give-backs" for decades, supposedly to 
save jobs. Result: jobs in the USA are still 
even more insecure than jobs in Europe, 
unemployment is high there, but real 
wages have been falling or stagnant in the 
USA for most of the last 30 years, as 
inequality has spiralled there. 

We need to turn the unions towards a 
workers' plan for the crisis. 

• Trade union general secretaries: raking 
it in, see page 2 


A Workers’ Plan for the Crisis 


1 Nationalise the entire system of banks and 
financial institutions, without compensation 
• for the bosses and under democratic control. 

2. Reverse cuts and privatisation; tax the rich to 
rebuild the NHS, education etc. as public services under 
workers' and service-users' control. 

3. Resist the job cuts. Jobs for all: a shorter working 
week, maximum 35 hours, without loss of pay; expand 
public services; nationalise firms declaring mass redun¬ 
dancies. 

4. The labour movement should calculate its own, 
realistic, inflation figure and demand, as a minimum, 
that wages, pensions and benefits are inflation-proofed; 
benefits that are enough to live on; a minimum wage of 
£8.80 an hour without exemptions. Phase out VAT etc; 
cut taxes for the least well off; tax the rich. 

5. No evictions. A big programme of council house 
building and confiscation of empty/unused properties 
to provide cheap, quality housing for all. 

6. Open the books of the corporations! Fight for work¬ 


ers' control at every level of the economy. Nationalise 
the giant industrial and service companies 

7. Nationalise energy and transport; use their profits 
to bring down energy bills; make local transport free 
and reduce other fares; invest in public transport and 
renewables and convert polluting industries as part of a 
worker-led transition to a sustainable, low-carbon econ¬ 
omy. 

8. Scrap the anti-union laws; a positive charter of 
workers' rights. Support workers defying the law. Fight 
for civil liberties and democracy: abolish the monarchy 
and the House of Lords, all representatives should be 
recallable and paid a worker's wage. 

9. Organise workers regardless of immigration status, 
as part of the fight for open borders. Mass mobilisation 
against the far right and the social decay on which it 
feeds. 

10. Fight for women's liberation: demand equal pay 
without compromise; expanded abortion rights; free, 
universal childcare, well-funded services and other 


demands to make equality real. 

11. Unite with workers across Europe and the world to 
fight for a levelling up of wages, conditions and rights; 
for a Workers' United Europe. 

12. Organise the unorganised, including young, con¬ 
tracted out and precarious workers. Organise the unem¬ 
ployed. Union officials should be elected annually and 
paid a worker's wage; decisions on industrial action 
made by elected strike committees. Rebuild Trades 
Councils. 

The unions must fight to impose their demands on the 
Labour government — not advise or lobby Brown, but 
confront him politically! Rally the activists to build a 
movement for independent working-class representa¬ 
tion, as the basis for a new workers' party. Its aim 
should be a workers' government — a government 
based on mass working-class mobilisation and account¬ 
able to the labour movement, which serves our class as 
the Tories and New Labour have served the rich, and 
reshapes society in the interests of people, not profit. 
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women’s liberation 


THE_IMPACT OF THE CRISIS ON WOMEN 


The pressures and the fightback 


Domestic violence incidents increase during recessions 


By Rebecca Galbraith 

B eyond boob jobs — how might 
the credit crunch affect women? 
is a recent article on Tire F- 
word (a feminist blog) by 
Carolyn Roberts. The writer makes an 
observation that I found true when 
researching this topic — that there is 
pretty much nothing written on the 
potential impact of the crisis on 
women. 

At the time of writing the London 
socialist feminist reading group on this 
topic came up first on an entire google 
search — great, but pretty depressing. 

Carolyn Roberts found three main 
articles: a story about an overweight 
woman who lost her job, started her 
own business and lost five stones; the 
reassuring news that the credit crunch is 
not affecting cosmetic sales; and finally a 
cosmetic surgery company's announce¬ 
ment of a 135% increase in breast aug¬ 
mentation procedures, with the state¬ 
ment, "As the economy is going bust, 
UK women are boosting theirs." Plus 
countless advertisements about buying 
makeup on a budget and how to dress 
stylishly while beating the credit crunch. 
So even in a recession how we look is 
still apparently the most interesting 
thing about us. 

It is not certain whether the financial 
crisis is under control, but either way its 
knock on effect will be a big downturn 
over the next couple of years — job cuts, 
pressure for pay cuts, social cuts and 
evictions. So, beyond the reassuring 
news that boob jobs won't be affected, 
what will the impact on women be? And 
how do we organise our fight? 

Firstly, it is likely that any increase in 
unemployment will hit women hard. 
The impact of the crash was first felt in a 
predominantly "male" job sector of con¬ 
struction, but this had an immediate 
effect on ancillary industries such as 
estate agents and solicitors — many of 
whom are women. 

Layoffs then began in financial servic¬ 
es — an area with significant levels of 
female employees; the most recent lay¬ 
offs in Woolworths and Wedgewood 
will have affected huge numbers of 
women. The only industries where 


women outnumber men are hotels, 
restaurants and services and as non- 
essentials they will be affected. It there¬ 
fore seems likely that a disproportionate 
number of women will lose their jobs. 

The government's response? Well, its 
first response has been to force more 
women back into work while the num¬ 
ber of jobs available falls! 

Women head nine out of ten one-par¬ 
ent families, and these women are facing 
new pressure to get back into work. 
Reforms introduced in November 2008 
will gradually erode the length of time 
lone parents can claim income support. 
By 2011 most will only be able to claim 
until their youngest child's seventh 
birthday — nine years less than the cur¬ 
rent entitlement. Single parents with 
children as young as one will be 
required to go on training courses and 
work experience. The move follows last 
month's benefit changes for people who 
cannot work because of ill health or dis¬ 
ability. 

Under the new benefit system, those 
who can work will attend a returning to 
work programme and those who don't 
"engage" with the programe may well 
have their benefits cut. Also companies 
will be allowed to bid for contracts to 


place the long-term unemployed in 
work; US-style "workfare" schemes may 
be introduced forcing claimants who 
turn down jobs to work in return for 
benefits. 

The large numbers of single mothers 
also means that a big proportion of par¬ 
ents whose kids risk losing their home 
through repossession and eviction will 
probably be women. 

The crisis may well lead to increased 
attacks on our already beleaguered pub¬ 
lic services, so as children's services and 
old people's day centres close it will 
often be women who pick up the addi¬ 
tional workload created. 

At the same time food prices are ris¬ 
ing, and incomes falling as people face 
unemployment and below inflation 
wage rises, so getting the weekly shop 
and paying the bills will become an 
increasing stress, if not impossible. 

WOMEN UNDER PRESSURE 


N ot unsurprisingly, given the stress 
of unemployment and financial 
hardship and the pressure on women 
to do more with scarce household 
resources, domestic violence tends to 
increase during recessions. 

According to a 2004 study by the US 
National Institute of Justice, women 
whose male partners experienced two or 
more periods of unemployment over the 
five-year course of the study were three 
times more likely to be abused. 

At the same time support services for 
abused women will find their funding 
increasingly under threat. Many services 
such as hostels, drop-ins and phonelines 
now receive their main funding through 
charitable donations and yearly grants, 
which will become more and more diffi¬ 
cult to get as the recession kicks in. 

Over the past few years we have seen 
many women's centres close as the state 
has refused to fund vital services; last 
year's attacks on Southall Black Sisters 
(which were thankfully defeated) were 
just one of many on similar women's 
groups — and we can sure it will be the 
most radical to go first. 

We do not know what struggles the 
crisis will call forth but we certainly 
need to prepare for a fight against reac¬ 
tionary politics that may gain populari¬ 
ty, and an increase in reactionary politics 
could certainly lead to an attack on 
women's rights. 

Reactionary attacks have been seen in 
America where John LaBruzo, a 
Louisiana representative, recently 


Do something different this Valentine's 
Day — make a date with feminists! 
GENDER, RACE and CLASS: 

AN ANTI-CAPITALIST FEMINIST EVENT 

Saturday 14 February, 10.30am to 6.30 pm, Tindlemanor, 
52-4 Featherstone St EC1 (nearest tube Old St.) 

Fully accessible venue. This event is free! 

Discussing and organising our fight for women's liberation - open to all those 
who want to learn, think and plan for grassroots feminist activism... Join us 
for workshops which identify the interconnections between oppressions and 
our struggles against them. Work together with other feminists to find ways to 
actually change the material conditions of women's lives. 

Workshops include: learning from feminist history * sex workers' rights * 
challenging domestic violence * international solidarity « a woman's place is in 
her union? * reproductive freedoms *rape and asylum * community organising 
* queer and trans politics * prison abolition « self-defence workshop « 
feminists and the capitalist crisis * films, stalls and campaign planning 

Organised by a coalition of groups and individuals. 

for more info see www.anticapitalistfeminists.co.uk 
to register email anticapitalistfeminists@gmail.com 


announced that he'd like to help the 
state of Louisiana's economic situation 
by paying poor women (i.e. women on 
welfare or receiving some type of eco¬ 
nomic help from the state) to be ster¬ 
ilised. 

The Women's Health and Justice 
Initiative and the New Orleans 
Women's Health Clinic have produced 
an extensive response. This is a quote 
from their analysis: "We are basically 
witnessing a two front war against poor 
and working-class black communities 
right now. On the one hand, we have the 
Bush administration fighting to push an 
economic corporate welfare bailout plan 
to save Wall Street, and on the other, we 
have an elected official blaming the bod¬ 
ies and reproductive decisions of poor 
black women for the social conditions 
caused by corporate greed. Advocating 
for the sterilisation of black women, and 
publicly demonising their motherhood 
under the cloak of reducing the number 
of people on welfare, masks the complex 
causes of poverty and inequality that 
permeate our society and it is not a solu¬ 
tion to the current economic crisis." 

It is crucial that our programme for 
reproductive freedom shows interna¬ 
tional solidarity and reflects the reality 
of women being forced to have sterilisa¬ 
tions and the increasingly reality that 
many women who want to have chil¬ 
dren will not be able to afford to. 

Finally, migrant workers, including 
women will be blamed for the crisis. 

At a time when many people will be 
thinking anew about how society is 
organised we need to understand what 
is happening ourselves and work in 
existing and new forums to discuss, to 
argue with people who blame immigra¬ 
tion for unemployment and inflation, 
and to organise. 

Socialists and feminists and groups 
like Feminist Fightback may want to 
think about how we turn some of the 
larger demands for women's liberation 
into smaller transitional demands that 
we can agitate around in our trade 
unions. 

Taking domestic abuse as one of the 
likely impacts of the crisis, there are a 
number of things we can call for: not just 
funding resources such as Rape Crisis 
and Women's Aid but adequate social 
housing, a social housing system that 
sees domestic abuse as gender-based 
violence, benefits that women and chil¬ 
dren need as well as education pro¬ 
grammes in schools and communities to 
prevent domestic abuse. Could there be 
a transitional programme for the 
women's movement that could be 
fought for through the labour move¬ 
ment? 

There is certainly also a role for practi¬ 
cal solidarity. During the miners' strike 
food parcels were organised by groups 
of women. This is practical solidarity, 
and not one that I think we should dis¬ 
miss because it could be seen as "help¬ 
ing". When people are being evicted 
from their houses in our communities 
and as food gets increasingly expensive, 
can we organise collectively? Can we 
use direct action tactics such as occupa¬ 
tions of closing shops or pickets at job 
centres where single mothers are being 
forced to attend meetings? 

• We will be discussing how we cam¬ 
paign against New Labour's welfare 
reform, and organise in our unions and 
communities, at Gender, Race and Class 
on 14 February — please come and get 
involved (see box). 
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Revolution 
as icon 


FILM 

The promised land? 


Daisy and Molly Thomas review Australia 

ustralia may remind you of a lot of other 
movies — westerns, safari movies, even car¬ 
toons, since so much of the characterisation is 
overblown, even clownish. 

There are scowling villains, smirking ones, a damsel 
in distress — the director Baz Luhrman has thrown 
just about everything into this long, sprawling saga. 
It's set in Australia but it could be happening any¬ 
where, as the setting. Faraway Downs, implies. Its 
theme is Good versus Evil, the oldest story in the book. 
It also takes in romance, the Stolen Generations, and 
the World War II bombing of Darwin by the Japanese. 

It's had its detractors. What overpriced epic hasn't? 
But if it's faint praise to say it isn't as bad as expected, 
at least it's praise of a sort. It's watchable. It's cliched, 
and predictable, and derivative, but it's also sweeping, 
good to look at and, in parts, touching. 

Brandon Walters as Nullah, the half caste boy that 
Nicole Kidman's character Sarah, Lady Ashley, adopts, 
waltzes off with the movie. David Gulpilil, as his full 
blood Aboriginal grandfather, also steals most of his 
scenes, no mean feat given his part is virtually non¬ 
speaking. Hugh Jackman as The Drover seems to be 
channeling the advice Brendan Frazer was given in The 
Mummy: show up and look like a stud. Jackman man¬ 
ages that with ease. 

Nicole Kidman makes a bit of a goose of herself as 
Sarah Ashley, but there's no discredit in that — these 
kinds of roles are booby-trapped from the start. Would 
Cate Blanchett have done any better? Possibly. But 
who wants to excel as a cartoon character? The film 
would crash under the weight of a serious attempt at 
acting. Maybe all Luhrman told Kidman was to show 
up and talk like a pommie, which she mostly manages. 
Like a good sport, she sings appallingly off key, and 
cries in all the right places. 

Sarah initially plans to sell Faraway Downs, but once 
she actually goes there, she becomes desperate to hold 
on to it, especially after her husband is murdered. The 
Drover is her escort to the property from Darwin, and 


By Amina Saddiq 

F ormer Scottish Socialist Party leader Tommy 
Sheridan's appearance on Celebrity Big Brother is 
a pretty depressing business. 

I only had to watch for a few minutes (doubling my 
total Big Brother viewing history) to feel queasy about 
a middle-aged man trying hard to sound interesting 
for the viewers while flirting with much younger 
women on the show. But that wasn't the really depress¬ 
ing bit. 

Nor was it the large amount of money Sheridan is 
being paid for his appearance — rumoured at £100,000 
— violating his old worker's wage principle, though 
he hasn't disclosed the figure. 

What really got me down was thinking about how, in 
the early 1980s, a young Tommy Sheridan set out to 


they come instantly to chalk-and-cheese-style scrap¬ 
ping. Once there, she meets Nullah, one of a group of 
Aborigines who live and work on the property. Nullah 
conveniently loses his mother near the start of the film, 
which allows Sarah to take him under her wing. 

In a bid to make her property viable, Sarah has to 
drive her cattle across miles and miles of unforgiving 
land to Darwin, to win a lucrative army contract. She 
enlists the help of The Drover. The rest of the party 
comprise a child, a drunk, and a couple of Aboriginal 
women. 

Against the odds they triumph over the “bad¬ 
dies" out to sabotage them so they can win the contract 
themselves. Over the course of the cattle drive, 
Jackman and Kidman bury their differences and end 
up together. At that point, we thought that the story 
was over, but were proved wrong. Nullah still had to 
be cruelly snatched away to live in an orphanage with 
other half-caste children, in accordance with the 
Australian government's racial policy at the time. 
Sarah had to be supposed dead and The Drover had to 
be grief-stricken about Sarah's supposed death. 

True to the good versus evil theme, however, Nullah 
ends up being rescued and Sarah turns out to still be 
alive, even after Darwin has been bombed by the 
Japanese. Still, the story continues. The "baddie" still 
had to have his last gasp (quite literally, actually 
because he died soon after his last nasty deed) and The 
Drover and Sarah had to fight and seem to break up. 
And, amazingly, at that point, the film was still play¬ 
ing! It carries on to have more drama and pathos 
before its rousing finish, leaving the audience to read 
about the stolen generations and how they finally 
received an apology for what had happened to so 
many children and families all those years ago. 

While we don't regret seeing it — and, besides, it 
would have been "un-Australian" not to have seen it 
— it was still more drawn out than we expected and it 
wasn't exactly a first-class film. Still, Luhrman did try 
and it did end up being enjoyable. Not bad overall. 


change the world, committing his life to fighting for a 
socialist revolution — and yet, through the political 
trajectory of Militant and the SSP, started on a path that 
ended like this. 

When George Galloway appeared on Big Brother, 
without consulting his comrades in Respect, it told you 
a lot about his politics and way of operating — but it 
was hardly a break from the past. Sheridan, on the 
other hand, has clearly degenerated fast — from a 
respect-worthy class-struggle activist with deeply 
flawed politics, to someone whose flaws have con¬ 
sumed his political activism. 

A sad reminder: we need to build a socialist move¬ 
ment based on ideas and democratic, collective organ¬ 
isation — not one relying on 'big names' like Sheridan 
for whom self-promotion ultimately comes above the 
class struggle. 


Becky Crocker reviews Che: Part One 

T his is a war film with a political backdrop. 
The action follows the revolutionaries' land¬ 
ing in Cuba in December 1956, their trekking 
covertly through forests, taking of military 
bases, gaining support of the locals, street-fighting in 
Santa Clara to being days from taking Havana in 
January 1959. (The taking of Havana will come in 
Part Two.) 

The scenes of fighting are spliced with documentary- 
style "footage" of Che Guevara's 1964 speech to the 
UN and Che and Castro's first meeting, strengthening 
this war film with an injection of revolutionary ideals. 
From Che and Castro's first meeting at the start of the 
film we learn that the majority of Cubans live in pover¬ 
ty, that the Batista regime is corrupt and parasitical. 
Che's speech to the UN shows the hypocrisy of the US 
at their door. It's stirring stuff, enough for a lefty- 
minded viewer to cheer on the revolution, identify 
with the good guys and will on their victory. 

The politics, however, are not interrogated much. 
Che is convinced that the only revolution possible in 
Cuba is an "armed struggle with popular support" 
when the general strike fails to remove Batista. The 
question of mass struggle versus guerrilla war is pre¬ 
sented as a question of tactics heading towards the 
same goal. For us as socialists, the question represents 
crucially different approaches about how we want rev¬ 
olutionary change to come about, who should do it, 
and what kind of society results from it. 

A film about a mass workers' movement overthrow¬ 
ing the Batista regime would be dishonest to the events 
of the Cuban revolution and a totally different film. 
Ultimately, this compelling war / action film rests on 
the fact that the revolution was one of armed struggle. 
When the revolutionaries go into villages and the vil¬ 
lagers surrender, they are presented as liberators from 
without. The film maker wanted heroes, and by god 
he's going to have them. He is not going to question 
whether it would be better if peasants and workers 
were forming their own organisations and freeing 
themselves. 

This film presents the essence of what the Cuban rev¬ 
olution is to so many, an iconic (rather than realistic) 
struggle. The heroism of armed combat, infused with 
revolutionary ideals, is what makes this an engaging 
war film, but fails to differentiate the Cuban revolution 
from the kind of democratic workers' revolution that 
should be a model for socialists. 
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SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY 

“United fronts” turn to ashes 


The first installment of a two part article 
by Charlie Salmon 

O ne of the most startling experiments in 
physics, in terms of the results it produces, is 
the "double split" experiment. Many of us 
will have carried out this experiment in a school lab¬ 
oratory. 

If you take a light source and direct a narrow beam 
towards a card with two even narrower slits, the light 
produces a pattern of interference. The millions and 
millions of tiny particles of light — photons — interact 
with one another to produce a potentially bewildering 
effect. Now, if you have a special source that can pro¬ 
duce just one light particle at a time and try the same, 
something really quite extraordinary occurs. Standard 
logic would dictate that the particle travels through 
only one of the slits. Not so, say the physicists — it 
travels through both! 

The results of this experiment remain a matter of con¬ 
troversy among experts. The most pleasing interpreta¬ 
tion comes from David Deutsch, who claims this exper¬ 
iment as evidence for the "many-worlds interpreta¬ 
tion" of quantum physics. When the light particle 
appears to travel through both slits, we're not seeing 
some inexplicable quirk but a glimpse at an alternative 
universe, a parallel world. 

The current crisis raging inside the Socialist Workers 
Party has some similarities with this little experiment. 
The great mass of SWP members are swimming in a sea 
of information, debate and assessments of the state of 
their party and its record over the past decade. This 
information comes not just from official party literature 
but the internet, blogs and critics from left to right. 

If they are to remain members of the party, it seems 
that they need to make a choice. But the parameters of 
the crisis are so confused, the issues so intermeshed 
and the internal debate so reduced to a contest of per¬ 
sonalities, that we can expect to see an interesting pat¬ 
tern of "interference" as a result. Reduced to individu¬ 
als, we see something analogous to the frankly weird 
behaviour of the photon. Leading members of the 
party seem to want things both ways. 

Contributions to the debate from John Rees, Lindsey 
German and Alex Callinicos should have clarified the 
dispute, drawn clear political lines and proposed a 
strategic future for the organisation. Unfortunately, all 
we — the wider left and the membership of the SWP — 
have been treated to is a glimpse at the peculiar, paral¬ 
lel political world inhabited by the SWP leadership. 

JOHN REES 

F or the first time in more than thirty years the SWP 
Central Committee has been engaged in open, 
party-wide political warfare. The tactical divisions 
between leading party figures are apparently so great 
that no reconciliation is possible. One individual in 
particular, John Rees — assumed by many to be the 
de facto successor to party founder Tony Cliff — is in 
the firing line. 

Since 2001 the SWP, by their own measure, have 
clocked up some major political triumphs. The "offi¬ 
cial" narratives of the formation of the Stop the War 
Coalition and attempts by the left to form an electoral 
alternative to New Labour have, at their centre, the 
efforts of the SWP. Guiding the SWP's intervention and 
driving the movement forward were John Rees and 
Lindsey German who have, in the past, been lauded by 
figures like George Galloway and John Pilger for their 
triumphs. Everything looked rosy for John, Lindsey 
and the SWP until the alliances and coalitions they 
built came crashing down. 

Rees has been accused of mishandling the break¬ 
down of the Respect project, of making himself unac¬ 
countable to the SWP Central Committee and for 
breaking party discipline. Among the accusations are 
that he accepted a substantial donation for a SWP front 
group — Organising for Fighting Unions — from a 
dodgy Middle Eastern businessman, failure to consult 
the party on defections from Respect to the Lib Dems, 
Labour and the Tories and that, potentially the worst 
sin of all: he spoke his mind to non-party activists at a 
Left Alternative (the successor to Respect) national 


John Rees 

committee meeting. To compound Rees' problems, the 
SWP's adventurous intervention into the London 
Assembly and mayoral elections was a complete and 
utter disaster. Many of the accusations — levelled by 
fellow Central Committee members — have either 
been refuted or finessed by Rees. Many of the docu¬ 
ments produced for internal bulletins in the run-up to 
the SWP's conference have an air of "He said ... she 
said ... no he didn't" about them. 

The first signs of political substance in the debate 
came not from the party's organisational and theoreti¬ 
cal leaders but from figures outside of the central lead¬ 
ership. John Molyneux and Neil Davidson — both aca¬ 
demics and longstanding party members — have made 
biting (albeit essentially Central Committee-loyal) crit¬ 
icisms of party democracy, or rather the lack of it. 
Davidson in particular has attempted to explain some 
of the empirical failures of the SWP — the failure to 
recruit for example — in terms of the working class 
movement, the organised left, the "mood" of the times. 
The Central Committee majority has welcomed some 
of the criticisms but argued against Davidson's claim 
that they judged the objective situation incorrectly; 
some arguing that the state of the world has little bear¬ 
ing on revolutionary organisations. 

Despite the more informative contributions there has 
been a profound lack of political re-assessment. There 
has been very little effort to get to the root of the prob¬ 
lems. It should be taken as read that in any organisa¬ 
tion those with responsibility should be accountable 
and that when things go wrong, party leaders take the 
blame. But the SWP's problem is not in its essence a 
matter of individual personalities or individual mis¬ 
takes. The SWP leadership is collectively responsible 
for not only the damage they have done to themselves 
but to their membership, those they come into contact 
with and the wider left. 

ROOTS OF THE CRISIS 

"[It is] the absolute necessity, for the Communist Party, the 
vanguard of the proletariat, its class-conscious section, to 
resort to changes of tack, to conciliation and compromises 
ivith the various groups of proletarians, with the various par¬ 
ties of the ivorkers and small masters. It is entirely a matter 
of knowing how to apply these tactics in order to raise - not 
loiver - the general level of proletarian class consciousness, 
revolutionary spirit, and ability to fight and win." Lenin, 
Left-Wing Communism: an infantile disorder 

I f you had to pick just one quote from Lenin to sum 
up the SWP's organisational modus operandi, this 
would be it. The particular spirit of this section of 
Left-Wing Communism originated in the frustration 
felt by Lenin that certain national sections and sub¬ 
sections of the international communist movement 
had cut themselves off from the tempo of the work¬ 
ing class, severed links with the ebb and flow of the 
labour movement. Many groups had failed to take 


the initiative, engage with the working class move¬ 
ments and their traditional organisations. He wanted 
a movement that could "fight and win", one engaged 
with and able to mobilise the working class and 
move it leftwards. 

This spirit is entirely correct and until recently the 
SWP —by their own measure — embodied it. After all, 
didn't they build the anti-war movement? Didn't they 
get a left-of-Blairite Labour MP elected? Haven't they 
educated thousands of workers in revolutionary 
Marxism, shifted the movement leftwards? Didn't 
Tony Cliff teach his followers well? 

Take, for example, the anti-war movement. When 
faced with the spectre of wars on Afghanistan and Iraq, 
the SWP jumped into action, formed a broad coalition 
of forces opposed to the war. Its members helped to 
build a network of anti-war groups up and down the 
country. The SWP took a "change of tack", broke out of 
their usual modes of operation and built an organisa¬ 
tion capable of mobilising, at its peak, millions in oppo¬ 
sition to war. 

So flexible were the leadership, so eager to conciliate 
and compromise, that among those with whom they 
compromised — a not insubstantial or un-influential 
group — were an Islamist organisation, the Muslim 
Association of Britain. In so doing they re-invented 
some very basic definitions in the socialist lexicon and 
sowed the seeds of this current crisis. 

The SWP called its Stop the War Coalition a united 
front. By the SWP's definition, a united front is any 
party front group — however big or small — wholly or 
substantially controlled by the party and incorporating 
as many people as possible who agree with a slim set 
of demands or ideas. The only idea required for mem¬ 
bership or support of the Stop the War Coalition was 
and is opposition to war. 

In the course of the debate inside the SWP, there have 
been more than a few appeals to the "International 
Socialist tradition", that body of ideas originating with 
party founder Tony Cliff. John Rees uses examples 
from Cliff's own political about-turns, exaggerations 
and "stick bending" to justify his actions. But in any 
reading of documents from this "tradition", you will 
come across "traditional" ideas that jar sharply with 
the SWP's current practice. 

Take, for example, an article by Pete Goodwin in 
issue 104 of the first run of the International Socialism 
journal (January 1978). Goodwin's article is usefully 
entitled 'The United Front' which he defines as follows: 
"joint action between a revolutionary organisation and 
a reformist one for definite objectives". He later quotes 
the Communist International's Theses on Tactics stating 
that revolutionaries should propose "practical propos¬ 
als for struggle, urging on the struggle for the daily 
needs of the proletariat, [showing] how the struggle 
should be waged" and later that socialists should "try, 
by exerting their influence in the unions, by increasing 
pressure on other parties supported by the working 
masses, to get joint action in the struggle for the imme¬ 
diate interests of the proletariat." 

Goodwin goes on to remind us that we should sow 
no illusions in the ability of the reformists to lead the 
working class, that we should stay constant in our crit¬ 
icisms. Rather than do this the SWP sold the politics of 
the anti-war movement to religious fascists and built 
an electoral coalition with these same forces. They built 
not a "united front" — not even of a "special kind" — 
but popular fronts in the Stalinist tradition. When the 
far right wing of these coalitions moved against the 
SWP and when the SWP's compromising had well and 
truly compromised their political integrity, the current 
crisis developed. 

To understand how the SWP Central Committee 
squared this with their organisation's "tradition" relies 
not upon theoretical writings of their forebears but the 
organisational practice and the party apparatus built 
upon a few notional intellectual commitments to revo¬ 
lutionary Marxism. 

As we go to press, it has emerged that John Rees, 
Lindsey German and Chris Nineham have all resigned 
from the SWP Central Committee at the party confer¬ 
ence over the weekend of 10-11 January. To see why 
this change of personnel will not politically change the 
SWP and to understand how things could get much 
worse for the party, read the next issue of Solidarity. 
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MARXIST ECONOMISTS ON THE CRISIS: FRED MOSELEY 

The bondholders and the taxpayers 


The world economic crisis took a sharp turn for the 
worse in September 2008. Some of the Marxist econo¬ 
mists who had discussed the crisis in our first series 
of interviews, March-July 2008 have commented 
again. We begin a new series with Fred Moseley. 


I Do you think that the recent extensive meas¬ 
ures of nationalisation and bailing-out, and 
talk by governments of increased regulation of 
# the financial sector, mark a serious change in 
the shape of capitalist development? What sort of new 
regimes might emerge from the crisis? 

I think we should nationalise the banks, and really and 
truly nationalise them, not the pseudo-nationalisations 
that most governments have done so far, which are real¬ 
ly not much more than bailouts of the stockholders and 
especially the bondholders of the banks. Most impor¬ 
tantly, these government bailouts make it possible that 
the debt of the banks to their creditors will be paid in 
full; i.e. the creditors will be "made whole". In the event 
of future losses, which are likely to be very significant, 
the government bailout money will be used to pay off 
the bondholders. So the government bailout of the 
banks is really a bailout of the banks' bondholders, paid 
for by taxpayers. 

Under current policies in the US, the total sum of 
money transferred from taxpayers to the banks' bond¬ 
holders could be as much as one trillion dollars (some 
estimates are higher than that), which is about $4,000 
for each man, woman, and child in the United States. 
$16,000 for a family of four. From taxpayers to the 
bondholders. The financial elite wheeled and dealed 
and made lots of money during the recent boom, but 
their excessive wheeling and dealing caused the current 
crisis, and now taxpayers are supposed to bail them out 
and pay for their losses? What is wrong with this pic¬ 
ture? ! "Socialism for the rich", as some have described 
it. And economic injustice for the rest of us. This is truly 
outrageous and should be stopped immediately. 

Once it has been recognised that that the government 
will always bail out large banks ("too big to fail"), then 
it follows as a matter of logic and economic justice that 
these financial institutions have to be nationalised. 
Otherwise, the implicit bailout promise is a license to 
take lots of risks and make lots of money in good times, 
and then let the taxpayers pay for the losses in the bad 
times. So the bailouts of the banks today sow the seeds 
for future crises, which will require more bailouts, 
again at the expense of taxpayers, etc. 

The only way to avoid this legal robbery of taxpayers 
is to nationalise the banks. If taxpayers are going to pay 
for the losses, then they should also receive the profits. 
Ironically, the justification of private profit is that capi¬ 
talists take risks and could suffer losses. But if the loss¬ 
es are not suffered by the capitalists, but instead by the 
taxpayers, then this justification for private profit is no 
longer valid. 

Instead of bailouts, governments should fully nation¬ 
alise any bank that needs to be rescued, i.e. fully take 
over and run the bank's operations, and replace the cur¬ 
rent management and board of directors with govern¬ 
ment banking officials (with no "golden parachutes" 
for the displaced executives). And, most crucially, 
nationalisation should not guarantee the debt of the 
bank to its bondholders. The value of the banks' debt 
must be written down to be commensurate with the cur¬ 
rent value of the banks' assets, as in normal bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

The extent of the writedown (or "haircut" as it is 
called) would vary from bank to bank, but in many 
cases would be very large. Bankruptcy judges would 
decide the size of the writedowns, as they normally do. 
Bondholders would also have the option to swap their 
debt for equity in the new government banks (as is 
often the case in bankruptcy proceedings). 

The nationalisation of banks is not a "pie in the sky" 
demand that we have to struggle for 20 years to get on 
the national agenda. "What to do with the banks?" is 
already very much on the national agenda in the US 
and UK and probably elsewhere. It is immanently pos¬ 
sible. It is the most reasonable and most equitable solu¬ 
tion to the current financial crisis. Governments are 
being forced by the severity of the crisis, and contrary 
to their free-market ideology, to move in this direction. 
The government pseudo-nationalisation opens the door 



Japanese depression of the 1990s? 

for real nationalisation. 

I was in Argentina recently, just after the pension 
funds had been nationalised, and there was a cartoon in 
one of the daily newspapers, in which a government 
official says: "We are just following Yanqui imperial¬ 
ism!" Similarly, we should be following pseudo Yanqui 
nationalisation with real nationalisation for the people. 

Nationalised banks is not socialism, to be sure. But it 
could be an important step toward socialism. The goal 
of the banking system would be to serve the interests of 
the people, rather than to maximise profits for a few 
shareholders. That is a fundamental socialist principle 
that could eventually be applied more broadly to the 
economy as a whole. 

STABILISATION POLICIES 

2 The governments are trying to put into practice 
•what their economists have learned, as regards sta¬ 
bilisation policies, from study of the 1930s and of the 
depression in Japan in the 1990s. What are the limits 
and defects of these stabilisation policies? 

The most obvious and serious defect of the current 
bailout policies is that they are unjust and unfair — 
they are a massive transfer of income from the poor and 
middle classes to the rich, as discussed above. 

Beyond that, these bailouts do not solve the funda¬ 
mental problem in the economy right now, which is too 
much debt in relation to income, especially for house¬ 
holds. To solve this problem the debt must be reduced to 
a more sustainable level. The government bailouts of 
the bondholders do the opposite — they pay off the too- 
big debt at the expense of taxpayers. So household debt 
would stay at their current unsustainable levels, and 
there would be more debt crises in the future. If instead 
the debt levels were written down to more sustainable 
levels, then there would be fewer debt crises in the 
years ahead. 

Also, these bailouts have not been successful in 
achieving one of their main objectives — an increase of 
bank lending to businesses and households, which 
would help stabilise the economy and lessen the sever¬ 
ity of the current recession. At the present time, banks 
do not want to increase their lending, in spite of the 
government bailout. They have suffered enormous 
losses over the last year, and they fear that more enor¬ 
mous losses are still to come in the months ahead. So 
banks prefer instead to hoard capital as a cushion 


against future losses. 

As I am sure your readers know, Mervyn King of the 
Bank of England even threatened recently that, if UK 
banks did not increase their lending, they might be 
nationalised! I say, Mervyn, go ahead! Follow through 
on your threat! Nationalisation is clearly the better solu¬ 
tion. Instead of giving money to the banks and begging 
them to lend, the government should nationalise the 
banks and lend directly to businesses and households, 
and in that way contribute more effectively to a gener¬ 
al economic recovery. 

SCALE OF CRISIS 

3 The subprime mortgage crisis in the USA, though 
• sizeable in its own terms, initially involved small 
sums compared to those in play now. Why has such a 
relatively small disturbance had such big repercus¬ 
sions? 

Because debt levels in the US economy and around 
the world are at such high levels. High levels of debt 
make the economy more vulnerable to a downturn; the 
higher the debt, the bigger the eventual downturn will 
be. Debt has to be repaid out of income, so debt cannot 
continue to increase faster than income indefinitely. 

In the US, the ratio of household debt to household 
disposable income increased from 40% in 1950, to 60% 
in 1980, and then accelerated to 100% in 2000, and to 
140% in 2007. So debt has increased more than twice as 
fast as income since 1980. In the UK, the household debt 
to income ratio is even higher: 220%! Some of us have 
been saying for a long time that these unprecedented 
levels of household debt were not sustainable, and 
would eventually lead to a more serious crisis in the 
future, and that is exactly what is happening. 


POWER SHIFTS 

4 With the development of the crisis in recent 
•months, now governments as well as banks or 
mortgage or insurance companies are in trouble. The 
IMF's resources are small compared to the sums 
involved. The bigger stashes are in the hands of the 
central banks, governments, and sovereign wealth 
funds of east Asia and the Gulf. Do you think that the 
unfolding of this crisis could mark a shift in the bal¬ 
ance of financial and economic power on a world 
scale? 

One possible consequence of the Fed's wildly expan¬ 
sionary monetary policy in recent months could be 
fears of higher rates of inflation in the future and a 
flight from the dollar. If that happened, and the dollar 
lost its status as the world's reserve currency, then the 
balance of international financial and economic power 
would change drastically, probably in the direction of 
Europe and China. 

Actually, this flight from the dollar may have started 
in December 2008, triggered by the Fed lowering its tar¬ 
get interest rate to 0% (!) and announcing that it would 
now purchase unlimited amounts of almost any kind of 
securities, including mortgage based securities and 
credit card backed securities. As a result, the dollar has 
fallen sharply. 

Clearly, the dominance of the US free-market style of 
capitalism has taken a serious blow, and will no longer 
be regarded around the world as the ideal to which all 
other countries aspire or are pushed. 

Emerging countries are also likely to demand and 
receive more participation in governing the world 
economy. We have already seen the beginning of this 
shift. When President Bush called the international 
meeting in November to deal with the global crisis, he 
invited the G-20, not the G-7. 

* Interviewed by Martin Thomas in December 2008. Fred 
Moseley is the author of a distinctive Marxist account of 
the decline in profit rates which brought crisis in the 1970s 
and 80s, one has spawned a whole series of further stud¬ 
ies. He is professor of economics at Mount Holyoke 
College in Massachusetts, USA. His books include The 
Falling Rate of Profit in the Postwar United States Economy 
(1991), and he edited the English edition of Enrique 
Dussel’s Towards an Unknown Marx: A Commentary on the 
Manuscripts of 1861-3. All interviews can be found at: 
www.workersliberty.org / marxists-crisis 
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RMT MEETING ON WORKING-CLASS REPRESENTATION 

Workers need a political 
voice today! 


By Vicki Morris 

20 people attended the RMT-organised meeting 
'to discuss the crisis in working-class political 
representation', held in London on 10 January. 
The meeting agreed unanimously that workers 
need a new political voice, but could not agree on 
when — or, at least, on the next steps to create one. 

Debate centred on 1. whether we should stand work¬ 
ing-class candidates in elections soon; 2. the role of a 
charter in organising working-class representation - 
alternative to standing candidates, or a way to support 
them? 

Bob Crow, RMT General Secretary, said he wanted a 
new working-class party, but could not say when. 
Many people, he said, himself included, had "got their 
fingers burnt" in left unity initiatives or striking out 
beyond the Labour Party, and would hesitate to try 
again — this meeting was a chance to "break down the 
barriers of the past". He dismissed prospects for 
"reclaiming" the Labour Party for the left. 

The fact is that Crow and others who could be 
important to organising working-class representation 
are not convinced that standing candidates now is use¬ 
ful or viable. But even enthusiasts don't claim that a 
workers' party can be proclaimed now — it must be 
built in the current and looming struggles. And, while 
standing candidates is part of our campaigning, politi¬ 
cal organisation doesn't just mean electoralism. 

John Reid, RMT, said: "We are not just talking about 
Parliamentary representation: we are talking about a 
voice in every area that affects working-class life". For 
example, we should have had a leaflet for the Gaza 
demonstration (held on the same day), to reach thou¬ 
sands of people with working-class answers to the 
issues. 

Political representation is needed now like at no 
other time for decades past! Jared Wood, RMT, said: 
when the RMT organised the first such conference it 


Workers’ Liberty 
Fund Drive 


T hanks are due to the following people for dona¬ 
tions over the Xmas period towards our £18,000 
target: Stuart B £50, Dion and Ginny £150, Stan 
£100, Tim £50, Bryan £100, Stuart J £200, Houzan 
£20, James £20, Ollie £10 and Joe £30. And to comrades 
who have increased standing orders by £42 a month. 
Giving an accumulated total of £1078 for this month. 

Can you help us? Take out a standing order. Donate 
via our website. Take some copies of Solidarity to sell. 
Email us: awl@workersliberty.org 


Fund total £6,240 


was before the credit crunch and economic crisis, and 
the massive discrediting of capitalism. Another speak¬ 
er from the floor pointed out that working-class people 
had no voice to articulate their concerns while there 
was no scarcity of answers on the left: every group had 
produced a charter or a plan to respond to the crisis. 

On the day, a Charter was heavily plugged as an 
organising tool in lieu of working-class candidates; we 
could sign people up door to door. We could use it to 
get people involved in local campaigns. 

Many people said they wanted to debate the content 
of any charter: would it be a people's charter or a 
workers' charter? East Midlands RMT said that since 
we were talking about political representation based 
on the trade unions and articulating the demands of 
workers, we should call it a workers' charter. Labour 
historian Professor Mary Davis, editor of the 
Communist Party of Britain's Communist Review, 
replied we should call it a People's Charter because not 
everyone was in work — many people were unem¬ 
ployed. (The phrase "People's Charter" was mooted by 
the CPB in September 2008, and apparently they are 
working with sympathetic union leaders on a text — 
all behind closed doors.) 

Davis said that talk about creating a party now 
would sow division — she didn't say among whom. 

The person least enthusiastic about working-class 
candidates now seemed to be John McDonnell MP, 
who came late, had not heard the other interventions, 
and left before he could hear replies to his speech, 
which, I think, showed him to be somewhat out of 
touch. 

Speeches from the floor — for example, Elaine Jones 
from Wirral TUC, describing how public meetings in 
recent weeks against (Labour and Liberal) council cuts 
had attracted 2,000 people, many declaring that they 
could not vote for Labour again — suggested that there 
is a wide constituency for the idea of working-class 
political representation. 


SOCIALIST CANDIDACY 


Standing 

By Mark Osborn 

T he Alliance for Workers' Liberty plans to stand 
against the Labour Party's deputy leader, Harriet 
Harman, in the next general election. Harman is 
MP for the working-class constituency of 
Camberwell and Peckham in south east London. 

As Secretary of State for Social Security, Harman 
fronted-up New Labour's attacks on the welfare state 
following the 1997 election. She has slavishly followed 
Blair and then Brown, and voted for the Iraq war. 

In 2008 Harman toured her constituency in a stab 
vest, with a police escort, neatly summing up her con¬ 
tempt for, and distance from, the people she is sup- 


Even if we would have to work to get a hearing, the 
need was urgent. Tony Byrne, East Midlands RMT, 
spoke about the existing threat from the BNP in his 
area. 

But McDonnell had missed all that. He proposed a 
slow, incremental path of "building trust" — among 
whom? Perhaps he is talking about circles of trade 
union leaders, and Labour left activists that he works 
within the Labour Representation Committee. 
McDonnell reported how the LRC conference recently 
rejected the idea of supporting other than Labour can¬ 
didates. I was at that conference, and I know that the 
main people opposed were the rump of Labour leftists 
with a certain analysis of how working-class politics 
can be advanced: reclaiming the Labour Party or, fail¬ 
ing that, staying Labour-loyal and waiting for some¬ 
thing to turn up! 

Anyone that does not share their analysis is doomed 
to sit on their hands? It is not likely; steps must be 
taken now to organise some sort of political represen¬ 
tation for working class people. 

"Electoral politics may not be where it's at..." 
McDonnell said, "Direct action [may be more impor¬ 
tant now]." In fact, the two should not be counterposed 
but can reinforce each other. 

"Organising working class political representation is 
not the time scale for the next 12 months", McDonnell 
said. It might not be for McDonnell, but it will be 
important for people out in the country: come the 
European elections, who are we going to vote for? If a 
general election is called? Council elections in 2010? If 
we don't organise now, we won't have any voice in 
those political forums. 

Although it was not a policy-making conference, 
some groups — Camden no.3 RMT branch, East 
Midlands RMT, the Socialist Party — had brought pro¬ 
posals for discussion and the debate was better for 
them: all called for working-class candidates sooner 
rather than later. 


Harman 


posed to represent. 

The AWL will run Jill Mountford. Jill has been part of 
the Trotskyist movement for 25 years. Jill declared, 
"Working-class people need political representatives 
who will fight for their class interests. Harriet Harman 
is a leading part of the New Labour government, a 
bosses' government which acts for the rich, against the 
poor and the working class." 

Jill's campaign starts on the weekend of 24-25 
January with canvassing and leafleting from 12 noon, 
both days. 

If you are able to join Jill and the AWL campaigning 
for socialist politics in Peckham phone us on 0207 207 
3997 or email awl@workersliberty.org 



against 


Events, Dates, Public Meetings 


For more information and downloadable leaflets see 
www.workersliberty.org/event 

AWL London study group on the history of British 
Trotskyism: 7.30pm, second and fourth Mondays of 
the month, Highbury: phone 07950 978 083 for details 

Convention of the Left follow-up meeting: 24 January 
10am-3.30pm, Friends House, Mount St, Manchester, 
www.conventionoftheleft.org 

Barack Obama and class struggle in the USA: AWL 


London Forum: 29 January, 7.30pm, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Russell Square, London 

Anti-fascist march: 31 January 10.30am. Assemble at 
Kuumbaimaki Centre, off Princes Street, Liverpool 

AWL benefit night: film showing — Rocking the 
Foundations: 5 February, 7pm, Bread and Roses, 68 
Clapham Manor Street 

Socialist Feminist discussion group: The life and pol¬ 
itics of Clara Zetkin: Friday 6 February, 7.30pm, SO AS, 


Russell Square, London. 

Gender, Race, Class feminist conference: 14 February, 
10.30am-6.30pm, Tindlemanor, 52-54 Featherstone St, 
London EC1. www.anticapitalistfeminists.co.uk 

National student demonstration against fees, for 
grants, for free education: Wednesday 25 February, 12 
noon Assemble outside ULU, Malet St, London WC1. 

AWL summer school 2009: Friday-Sunday 10-12 July, 
London 
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HISTORY 


100 YEARS SINCE THE RUSKIN STUDENT STRIKE 

The League of the 


By Colin Waugh 

I n October 1908 industrial workers who were 
union-sponsored students at Ruskin College in 
Oxford founded what they called the League of the 
"Plebs". Former students who had returned to 
their jobs as miners, railwayworkers, textile workers 
and engineers, supported them. From January 1909 
they began to organise socialist classes in South Wales, 
the North East, Lancashire and other working-class 
areas. Under the umbrella of the National Council of 
Labour Colleges (NCLC), there were, by 1926-27, 1,201 
classes like this across Britain, with 31,635 students. 

Many classes that had begun in this way were still 
running in 1964. In February 1909 the students 
launched a monthly. The Plebs Magazine, which contin¬ 
ued till 1970. Between 26 March and 6 April 1909 they 
conducted the "Ruskin College strike" (actually a boy¬ 
cott of lectures). And in September 1909, with the 
union and socialist support they had built, they 
opened the Central Labour College, which survived 
until 1929. 

Working-class political independence demands that 
workers produce for themselves, from amongst their 
own ranks, thinkers and organisers who remain 
answerable to them. The Ruskin students and ex-stu- 
dents understood this and went a long way towards 
creating the mechanisms necessary for achieving it. 
What was the background to their actions? 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT AND AFTER 

A fter Chartism collapsed in 1848, ruling class 
Christian socialists decided that, as well as 
armed force and the "dull compulsion of economic 
relations", an ideological weapon was needed 
against any future resurgence of working-class self- 
assertion. The answer, in their view, was to create 
within the working class a layer of class collabora¬ 
tionists. They saw adult education as a good method 
for doing this. One product of this approach was the 
university extension movement. 

During the 1870s Cambridge, Oxford and London 
Universities all developed extension networks. They 
sent lecturers all over the country to give talks on top¬ 
ics of general interest, often to very large audiences. 
Some working-class groups — for example 
Northumberland miners in the 1880s — did attend 
extension lectures. However, by about 1900 it was clear 
that working-class people, and union activists in par¬ 
ticular, were rejecting extension. It was equally clear 
that socialist ideas were gaining support amongst a 
growing minority of militants. (This was a period 
when some workers would go without food to buy a 
secondhand book, and risk the sack by reading it at 
work.) 

In 1899 two American socialists, Walter Vrooman 
and Charles Beard, tried to create a movement for 
working-class adult education in England. They were 
inspired by the ideas of the former Oxford university 
professor and art critic, John Ruskin. They set up 
Ruskin "halls" in several working class centres, a sys¬ 
tem of correspondence tuition, and local discussion 
groups linked to it, plus the residential Ruskin college 
in Oxford. (The money for this came from Vrooman's 
wife.) At the start, Ruskin in Oxford was a mixture of 
utopian colony and labour college. But soon working- 
class activists sponsored by union branches came to 
form the overwhelming majority of its students. 

In 1902, Vrooman and Beard returned to the US. 
Now the college had to look for other sources of fund¬ 
ing. 

In the late 1890s, Albert Mansbridge offered the 
extension movement a way of recruiting and holding 
working-class students. Mansbridge was a working- 
class product of the extension movement itself. He was 
also an ardent Anglo-Catholicism convert. He particu¬ 
larly enjoyed mingling with the bishops and upper- 
class tutors who ran the Oxford Extension Delegacy. 
Mansbridge's idea was that, instead of one-off public 
lectures to large audiences, they should provide class¬ 
es for small groups, focused on social, political and 


Ruskin strikers 

economic topics. This would provide a route for select¬ 
ed working-class students to progress to Oxford itself, 
where they should do a special diploma in economics. 
The result would eventually be a layer of union 
activists and working-class politicians who believed in 
harmony between employers and workers. Sir Robert 
Morant, the chief civil servant at the Board of 
Education, wrote a clause that empowered local 
authorities to fund classes of this type into the 1902 
Education Act. 

In 1903 Mansbridge founded the organisation which 
eventually became the WEA. The Oxford Extension 
Delegacy backed this at once. As well as this, a group 
of young, upper class, Christian socialist Oxford tutors 
aligned themselves with Mansbridge's approach. They 
formed a semi-secret group, the "Catiline Club", which 
aimed to convince broader sections of the establish¬ 
ment that this was the way forward. The rising tide of 
strikes in the early 1900s made this solution increasing¬ 
ly attractive. 

The WE A / Extension project needed an institution 
which could function as a halfway house between tuto¬ 
rial classes and Oxford University. Ruskin College was 
earmarked for this role. 

LINKS TO SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM 

A long with the growth of working class self organ¬ 
isation in this period, new forms of rank and file 
unionism and socialism from below began to appear. 
These included movements for industrial (as 
opposed to craft) unionism, and syndicalism. In 1906 
a Liberal government came to power, and gave sever¬ 
al union leaders jobs supervising its welfare reforms. 
This caused the interest in rank and file control to 
grow stronger. The poor performance of the 37 MPs 
elected for the first time as the Labour Party added to 
rank and file dissatisfaction. 

In this situation, ideas put forward by the US aca¬ 
demic Daniel De Leon became influential. The Socialist 
Labour Party group in Scotland published Two Pages 
from Roman History, a reprint of two talks given by De 
Leon in 1902. In the first of these, De Leon drew a par¬ 
allel as follows. In Rome, after the plebs — the poor 
and working people — withdrew from the city in 494 
BC, the ruling class created "tribunes of the people". 
These functionaries were supposed to represent the 
plebs, but in fact ended up by selling them out. De 
Leon argued that the mainstream trade union bureau¬ 
crats were doing the same for the working class of his 
day. 

Another factor which affected the growth of socialist 
ideas amongst workers in England and Wales at this 
time was the character of the main universities. 

Because of the 1789, 1830 and 1848 revolutions, uni¬ 
versities on the continent produced a thin layer of edu¬ 
cated people who were prepared to throw in their lot 
with the working-class movement. (Examples include 
Marx, Plekhanov, Kautsky, Lenin and Luxemburg.) But 
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in England the two main universities — and especially 
Oxford — reflected the compromise between the bour¬ 
geoisie and aristocracy at the end of the Civil War. 
They were dominated by the need to produce Anglican 
clergymen, civil servants and colonial administrators. 
If Oxford graduates became socialists at all, they 
became Christian socialists like those who backed 
Mansbridge, not revolutionaries. Working class 
activists here, then, had to do most of their thinking in 
isolation from educated people. This forced them to 
rely on reading the main socialist texts for themselves. 
On top of this, many texts which we now think of as 
essential had not yet been translated into English. 

In 1907 the TUC leadership gave in to rank and file 
pressure, and put out an appeal across the whole 
movement to support Ruskin College. This meant that 
Ruskin might have for the first time a reasonably 
secure future as a labour college. The leaders of the 
WEA / Extension alliance realised that they must seize 
control before the chance to incorporate Ruskin in their 
project was lost. 

The WEA annual conference in August 1907 was 
held during the Oxford Extension Delegacy annual 
meeting. The Portsmouth shipyard worker and Labour 
councillor J MacTavish made a speech in favour of 
tutorial classes. The Delegacy then set up a joint work¬ 
ing party with the WEA to report on Oxford and 
Working-Class Education. This report was written by 
Mansbridge and MacTavish for the WEA, and mem¬ 
bers of the Catiline Club for the university. It recom¬ 
mended tutorial classes throughout the country. These 
in turn would select working-class students to enter 
Oxford. The report also put forward detailed proposals 
about syllabuses, teaching methods and how extension 
tutors could handle Marxist ideas. It endorsed the idea 
that Ruskin should become the main entry point for 
tutorial students progressing to Oxford. 

In January 1908, the WEA opened its first tutorial 
classes, in Longton in Staffordshire and in Rochdale. 
The Catiline Club member RH Tawney taught both of 
them, and workers signed up. This was evidence that 
Mansbridge's approach could work in practice. 

THE STUDENTS’ ALTERNATIVE 

T he students who were at Ruskin in 1907 had their 
own ideas about the adult education which work¬ 
ers needed. They called this Independent Working- 
Class Education (IWCE). It was flatly opposed to the 
WEA /Extension model as set out in Oxford and 
Working-Class Education. Instead of revering main¬ 
stream higher education like Mansbridge did, they saw 
this as "orthodox" education which reflected the class 
interests of the well-off and must therefore necessarily 
miseducate workers. 

They thought that the content of adult education for 
workers should be Marxist economics, industrial histo¬ 
ry and philosophy, which to them meant the capacity 
to reason things out for yourself. Like Mansbridge, 
they favoured a participatory teaching and learning 
method. Their method, however, was borrowed from 
the SLP group in Scotland. It involved close reading 
and small group discussion of classic socialist texts. It 
aimed to produce activists who could hold their own 
in arguments, including against ruling class 
spokespersons. They had already begun to use this 
approach amongst themselves. 

Once an interim version of Oxford and Working- 
Class Education had come out (in mid 1908) Oxford 
University management began to intervene directly in 
the running of Ruskin College. A key supporter of the 
extension project who was already on the staff of 
Ruskin, H B Lees Smith, was moved to a position of 
increased power, and he then appointed two of his 
friends as lecturers. 

The executive committee of the College was restruc¬ 
tured so that the authority of the principal appointed 
by Vrooman and Beard, the socialist Dennis Hird, was 
undermined. Compulsory exams (called "Revision 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

Towards a 
socialist ecology 


The Fifth Part of a Series by Paul 
Hampton 

W illiam Morris made a distinctive contri¬ 
bution to the development of Marxist 
ideas, for example on the nature of work 
and on the vision of a classless, commu¬ 
nist society. But arguably his most significant contri¬ 
bution — and certainly one with great contemporary 
relevance, was his conception of a socialist ecology. 

In this respect Morris was a pioneer and an innova¬ 
tor - he evolved from conservationism to integrate 
ecology within a Marxist framework. His views have 
much to teach us today in our age of climactic convul¬ 
sion. 

Morris made his name as an artist and as a poet, and 
his commitment to conservation was expressed 
through his work. His mode of expression was partic¬ 
ularly influenced in this respect by John Ruskin, and 
many of his early pronouncements bear a striking 
resemblance to those found in Ruskin's writings. 
Above all Morris articulated the horror at the effects of 
the industrial revolution. For example in his well- 
known poem. The Earthly Paradise (1868-70). 

Nature was also integral to Morris' conception of art. 
In his first public lecture. The Lesser Arts (4 December 
1877), where he equated beauty with nature: He wrote: 
"Everything made by man's hands has a form, which 
must be either beautiful or ugly; beautiful if it is accord 
with Nature, and helps her; ugly if it is discordant with 
Nature, and thwarts her." 

Even at this early stage, Morris understood that 
modern industrial capitalism ("commerce") was the 
root of environmental degradation. He wrote: "Is 
money to be gathered? Cut down the pleasant trees 
among the houses, pull down ancient and venerable 
buildings for the money that a few square yards of 
London dirt will fetch; blacken rivers, hide the son and 
poison the air with smoke and worse, and its nobody's 
business to see to it or mend it: that is all that modern 
commerce... will do for us herein." 

And even at this early stage, Morris had a conception 
of the role of science and art in environmental protec¬ 
tion and improvement. He wrote: "Yet there are mat¬ 
ters which I should have thought easy for [Science]; 
say for example teaching Manchester how to consume 
its own smoke, or Leeds how to get rid of its superflu¬ 
ous black dye without turning it into the river..." 

For Morris, art was crucial to the relationship 
between humanity and nature: "That art will make our 
streets as beautiful as the woods, as elevating as the 
mountain-sides: it will be a pleasure and a rest, and not 
a weight upon the spirits to come from the open coun¬ 
try into a town, every man's house will be fair and 
decent, soothing to his mind and helpful to his work: 
all the works of man that we live among will be in har¬ 
mony with nature." 

These themes were developed during the first five 
years of his political activity, the period before he 
became a revolutionary socialist. 

Morris exhorted "those of you who are real artists" 
to "follow nature" ( The Art of the People, 19 February 
1879) and argued that, "love of nature in all its forms 
must be the ruling spirit of such works of art as we are 
considering" {The Lesser Arts of Life, 21 January 1882). 
He urged humanity to rediscover "the greatest of all 
gifts to the world, the very source of art, the natural 
beauty of the earth" (Speech to the Kyrle Society, 27 
January 1881). 

Morris argued for action by conservationists to pro¬ 
tect the countryside. His conception was largely nega¬ 
tive, dwelling on the damage that humanity had done 
to nature. He wrote: "There is one duty obvious to us 
all; it is that we should set ourselves, each one of us, to 
doing our best to guard the natural beauty of the earth: 
we ought to look upon it as a crime, an injury to our 
fellows, only excusable because of ignorance, to mar 
the natural beauty, which is the property of all men; 
and scarce less than a crime to look on and do nothing 
while others are marring it, if we can no longer plead 


this ignorance." ( The Prospects of Architecture in 
Civilisation, 10 March 1881) 

He expressed this in terms familiar to the stereotype 
of a conservationist: "Again, I must ask what do you 
do with the trees on a site that is going to build over? 
Do you try to save them, to adapt your houses at all to 
them?... Pray do not forget, that any one of you who 
cuts down a tree wantonly or carelessly, especially in a 
great town or its suburbs, need make no pretence of 
caring about art." ( The Beauty of Life, 19 February 1880) 

But he also had a more millenarian, catastrophist 
view on where the destruction of the environment was 
leading. He argued: "Mankind, in striving to attain to 
a complete mastery over Nature, should destroy her 
simplest and widest-spread gifts, and thereby enslave 
simple people to them, and themselves to themselves, 
and so at last drag the world into a second barbarism... 
a thousandfold more hopeless, than the first." ( The 
Beauty of Life) 

There were nevertheless elements of social ecology 
in his outlook at the time. In The Beauty of Life he railed 
against advertising hoardings, "the daily increasing 
hideousness of the posters with which all our towns 
are daubed", arguing for a boycott: "I think make up 
our minds never to buy any of the articles so adver¬ 
tised". It was in this lecture that a expressed one of his 
best known dictums for ecological living: "Have noth¬ 
ing in your houses which you do not know to be use¬ 
ful, or believe to be beautiful." 

In The Prospects of Architecture in Civilisation, Morris 
outlined the reasons for political action on ecology, 
arguing that we are "responsible to posterity for what 
may befall the fairness of the earth in our own days, for 
what we have done". He also set out some of his ideas 
on urban planning: 

"Once more neglect of art has done it; for though it is 
conceivable that the loss of your neighbouring open 
space might in any case have been a loss to you, still 
the building of a new quarter of a town ought not to be 
an unmixed calamity to the neighbours: nor would it 
have been once: for first, the builder doesn't now mur¬ 
der the trees (at any rate not all of them) for the trifling 
sum of money their corpses will bring him, but 
because it will take him too much trouble to fit them 
into the planning of his houses: so to begin with you 
would have saved the more part of your trees; and I 
say your trees, advisedly, for they were at least as much 
your trees, who loved them and would have saved 
them, as they were the trees of the man who neglected 
and murdered them. And next, for any space you 
would have lost, and for any unavoidable destruction 
of natural growth, you would in the times of art have 
been compensated by orderly beauty, by visible signs 
of the ingenuity of man and his delight both in the 
works of nature and the works of his own hands." 

And he began to articulate a conception of a different 
kind of society with a more harmonious relationship to 
ecosystems: "[Until] we have clear sky over our heads 
and green grass beneath our feet; until the great drama 
of the seasons can touch our workmen with other feel¬ 
ings than the misery of winter and the weariness of 
summer... unless they make up their minds that they 
swill do their best to give us back the fairness of the 
earth." 

In Art and the Beauty of the Earth, (13 October 1881) he 
implored his audience to "turn this land from the 
grimy back-yard of a workshop into a garden". He also 
tied together his conceptions of art, conservation and 
social betterment: 

"We must learn to love the narrow spot that sur¬ 
rounds our daily life for what of beauty and sympathy 
there is in it. For surely there is no square mile of 
earth's inhabitable surface that is not beautiful in its 
own way, if we men will only abstain from wilfully 
destroying that beauty; and it is this reasonable share 
in the beauty of the earth that I claim as the right of 
every man who will earn it by due labour; a decent 
house with decent surroundings for every honest and 
industrious family; that is the claim which I make of 
you in the name of art." 
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Papers") were introduced, to control which students 
could go on to a second year. The executive tried to ban 
Hird from teaching sociology. Students were banned 
from speaking in public. Because students were start¬ 
ing to challenge the newly appointed lecturers about 
their teaching of economics, and even to stay away 
from their lectures, all lectures were made compulsory. 

During the autumn term of 1908, Ruskin students 
kept on being invited to tea with Oxford tutors, and 
prominent figures from the university came to speak to 
them in the college. The most famous such visit was in 
October 1908, by the chancellor of Oxford and former 
viceroy of India, Lord Curzon. He and Dennis Hird 
clashed in front of the students about whether Ruskin 
should relate to the university or to the labour move¬ 
ment. 

The Extensionists were also lobbying in the House 
of Lords and putting articles into the press. In one arti¬ 
cle, the recently-appointed Ruskin vice-principal 
Charles Sydney Buxton wrote: 'The necessary common 
bond is education in citizenship, and it is this which 
Ruskin College tries to give — conscious that it is only 
a new patch on an old garment, an idealist experiment 
in faece Romuli'. This was a posh way of saying that 
the Ruskin students were the dregs of British imperial 
society. 

The students and ex-students mobilised against the 
WE A/ Extension attempt to seize control. In October 
1908, they formed the League of the "Plebs". (This 
name was a reference to De Leon's pamphlet but also 
as a response to Buxton's article.) Later in the term they 
published a pamphlet. The Burning Question of 
Education. (This title echoes another pamphlet by De 
Leon, The Burning Question of Trade Unionism). In this, 
they argued that Ruskin should have "a more satisfac¬ 
tory relation to the labour movement'. In January 1909, 
they began setting up local classes. In February they 
launched their magazine. 

THE STRIKE 

E arly in March the Ruskin executive demanded 
Dennis Hird's resignation, on the grounds that he 
was failing to maintain discipline. This was a 
response to his confrontation with Lord Curzon, 
which had shown that he was determined to stand 
with the students. On 26 March, Hird told the stu¬ 
dents that he had resigned. A meeting later that day 
agreed overwhelmingly to boycott all lectures except 
Hird's until he was reinstated. The students also 
agreed to conduct their own classes as part of the 
action. This action — the Ruskin "strike" — contin¬ 
ued until 6 April, and became national headlines. 
Nobody could believe that a small group of workers 
would take on the most prestigious university in the 
world. 

During the strike, the Ruskin governors endorsed 
the decision to sack Hird. Opinion amongst the strikers 
now swung in favour of setting up a Central Labour 
College (CLC) outside, rather than contining the strug¬ 
gle within Ruskin. When the executive closed Ruskin 
for two weeks and agreed to pay their fares back to the 
areas they came from, they called off the strike. Many 
went home to build on the classes started in January. 
One, the Bermondsey carpenter George Sims, whose 
scholarship was withdrawn at the governors' instiga¬ 
tion, stayed in Oxford. 

Between April and August 1909, 29 of the most res¬ 
olute strikers, led by Sims and an ex-student, the 
Mardy miners' agent Noah Ablett, organised for the 
launch of the CLC, both on the ground in Oxford, and 
across the union and left-wing movements. At the first 
Plebs annual "meet" on 8 August, 200 people from a 
range of organisations agreed to back Sims' proposals 
for the CLC. This opened at the beginning of 
September elsewhere in Oxford, with 20 union-spon¬ 
sored students and Hird as warden. 

The editorial in The Plebs Magazine issue 1, proba¬ 
bly written by Sims, says that the League of the "Plebs" 
endeavours to permeate the Labour Movement in all 
its ramifications with the desire for human liberation". 
Because the struggle between class collaboration and 
independent working-class self-organisation in post- 
compulsory education is still going on now, we need to 
find out everything we can about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the IWCE movement which the Ruskin 
strikers started. 

• Colin Waugh is the author of a forthcoming pam¬ 
phlet on the "Plebs League". For more details email: 
awl@workersliberty.org 
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WESTERN SAHARA 

Self-determination for the Sahrawi people! 


By Dan Katz 

F ollowing the 1884 Berlin conference where the big 
powers carved up much of Africa and distributed the 
parts among themselves, the Spanish state claimed a 
protectorate over a large part of what is now known 
as the Western Sahara. The French grabbed most of the rest 
of Morocco, together with a vast chunk of north West Africa. 
Later the Spanish extended and amalgamated areas to form 
the "Spanish Sahara". 

The people that lived in the Spanish Sahara were 
largely nomadic Arab-Berber tribes speaking the 
Hassaniya dialect. They resisted Spanish rule. In 1957-8 
there was a uprising encouraged by the newly inde¬ 
pendent Moroccan state, in an effort to remove the 
Spanish and integrate the region into Morocco. The 
revolt was eventually ended by a joint Spanish-French 
offensive. 

In 1963 the Moroccan government, under an increas¬ 
ingly authoritarian monarch, Hassan II, fought the 
"Sand War" with Algeria, attempting to seize a part of 
western Algeria. Morocco also claimed a large area of 
Mauritania. 

The Spanish came under increasing pressure to give 
up their colony. The Portuguese revolution of 1974 led to 
the abandonment of Portugal's African colonies and the 
overthrow of the Portuguese regime. And in 1974 
Franco's Spain declared it would conduct a census in 
Spanish Sahara leading to a referendum in 1975. 

However the census failed to include many refugees 
living in neighbouring states following the fighting of 
the late 1950s and the referendum never took place. 

Hassan II said he would not accept any referendum 
that offered the option of independence, and for a while 
war between Morocco and Spain looked possible. 
Morocco took its claim for sovereignty, based on its tra¬ 
ditional rule over the region, to the International Court 
of Justice — delaying the referendum. While the court 
deliberated the UN sent a team to the area and conclud¬ 
ed, "the majority of the population within Spanish 
Sahara is manifestly in favour of independence." 

The ICJ rejected Morocco's claims (and also those of 
Mauritania) over the Spanish Sahara. But within hours 
of the IJC verdict Hassan II declared that 350,000 
Moroccans would stage a "Green March" south into 
Spanish Sahara to demand sovereignty over the land. 

Spain scuttled. As Spanish troops left Morocco took 
the northern two-thirds of the region and Mauritania 
the rest. Both the invading powers were fought by the 
Sahrawi nationalist movement, Polisario (from the 
Spanish abbreviation of Frente Popular de Liberation de 
Sagufa el Hamra y Rlo de Oro). 

POLISARIO AND MOROCCO 

P olisario originated among young Sahrawi students at 
universities in Morocco as a socialist-tinged nation¬ 
alist organisation. It became an organised armed force in 
1973, fighting against the Spanish. By the time of Spain's 
withdrawal it had around 800 fighters and broad sup¬ 
port among the local population. 

As the Spanish occupation was replaced by Morocco 
and Mauritania, Polisario, based in the area around 
Tindouf in Western Algeria, began a guerrilla war. 
Thousands of refugees had fled to camps in Algeria. The 
numbers of Polisario fighters grew and, armed and 
funded by the Algerian regime, Polisario was able to 
attack targets inside Morocco and Mauritania, as well as 
occupying troops inside the Western Sahara. 

Polisario declared the Sahrawi Arab Democratic 
Republic in 1976 and was strong enough to defeat the 
Mauritanian military (who were actively backed by the 
French). Following a coup in 1978 Mauritania withdrew 
its troops; later it recognised the Sahrawi Arab 


The country's only significant force outside the offi¬ 
cial political structure is the Sufi Islamist party. 
Justice and Benevolence. 

The daughter of the leader of Justice and 
Benevolence has a trial pending for making an off¬ 
hand remark suggesting she might like to see a 
republic. 

All opposition — official or otherwise — is kept in 
check with repression and rigging, leading to wide¬ 
spread cynicism with politics. There was a record-low 
turnout at the 2007 general elections. 


A series of libel trials against journalists have led to 
huge fines designed to close dissident newspapers. 
Two leading journalists have fled the country. 

In September, a young man, Yassine Bellasal, was 
sentenced to a year in jail for graffiti which replace 
the country's official motto, "Allah, al-Watan, al- 
Malik" (God the nation, the king) with "God, the 
Nation, the Barca" — replacing the king (Mohammed 
VI above) with his favourite football club, Barcelona. 

Democratic Republic. But Morocco claimed all the terri¬ 
tory Mauritania had withdrawn from, moving its troops 
into the area in 1979. 

In order to keep control of the Western Sahara the 
Moroccan government have used an extraordinary 
degree of repression. To prevent Polisario attacks they 
built a 2700 km sand wall (or "berm") and trench the 
entire length of the territory and extending into Morocco 
itself. The area encloses the economically productive 
areas and leaves a sliver of land to the east to Polisario. 

The berm is protected by five million landmines and 
is manned by tens of thousands of Moroccan soldiers. 
About half the Sahrawi population now lives outside 
the territory, including over 100,000 in Polisario-run 
camps in Algeria. Inside the Western Sahara the 
Sahrawis have been severely repressed and subjected to 
a "Moroccanisation" programme that includes the set¬ 
tlement of Moroccans into the region. 

According to the British website. Sandblast, "During 
the 1970s and 1980s, Morocco's repression in Western 
Sahara was extreme. Sahrawis were thrown out from 
helicopters, buried alive in mass graves, tortured and 
raped. Merely being suspected of listening to Sahrawi 
radio broadcast from the refugee camps or possessing a 
Sahrawi flag led to imprisonment, torture and even 
worse. There are still more than 500 'disappeared' 
Sahrawis from this dark period." 

After September 1991 a ceasefire was agreed follow¬ 
ing the promise of a referendum. That referendum has 
never taken place. Polisario have repeatedly declared 
that they are willing to go back to war if they are denied 
a referendum. However they state they are against 
attacks on civilians and sent Morocco a statement of sol¬ 
idarity following the Islamist bombings in Casablanca 
in 2003. 

Polisario's programme is for a multi-party democracy 
and a free market. They define the Sahrawis as Arab, 
African and Muslim. 

MOROCCO 

H assan II's "Green March" and aggressive land- 
grab policy helped to stabilise the regime. Prior 
to the colonisation of Western Sahara there had been 
a series of coup attempts. 

After the death of Hassan II in 1999 there has been 
some opening of political space. The current monarch, 
Mohammed VI, has allowed some liberalisation of the 
law — for example on women. However those aiming 
to criticise Islam, the monarchy or Moroccan policy on 
Western Sahara are still repressed. 

Unions and working-class activity are curtailed by 
laws which, for example, prevent sit ins, and effective 
strike activity. Police have raided union offices and 
attacked and beaten up strikers. The 2008 May Day 
demonstrations led to arrests and several marchers were 
jailed for "attacking sacred values". 

In February 2008 the French trade union confedera¬ 


tion CGT accused Morocco of police repression and 
human rights abuses in Western Sahara after a delega¬ 
tion of European trade unionists visiting the Sahrawi 
capital Laayomie was arrested. Police detained trade 
unionists from France, Italy and Spain as well as three 
Moroccan trade unionists. 

A Human Rights Watch report (December 2008) com¬ 
ments, "Morocco uses a combination of repressive laws, 
police violence, and unfair trials to punish Sahrawis 
who advocate peacefully in favour of independence or 
full self-determination for the disputed Western Sahara. 

"In Western Sahara, Moroccan authorities consider all 
opposition to their rule of the disputed territory as ille¬ 
gal attacks on Morocco's 'territorial integrity', and use 
this as a basis to ban or disperse peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions and to deny legal recognition to human rights 
organisations. The problem goes well beyond repressive 
laws, however: police beat peaceful pro-independence 
demonstrators and sometimes torture persons in their 
custody." 

Sandblast adds: "The UN High commission for 
refugees estimates that 165,000 refugees live in four 
large camps in the inhospitable desert of south-west 
Algeria near Tindouf. Smaller Sahrawi communities 
exist in Mauritania, the Canary Islands, Spain and in the 
Tarfaya region of Southern Morocco. 

In Western Sahara many "basic rights such as the free¬ 
dom of association and movement are denied. Saharawi 
human rights organisations are not allowed to exist 
legally. Sahrawis are discriminated against in the work¬ 
place." 

HRW also criticise the regime in the Polisario camps. 
The focus has shifted away from the exiles and armed 
struggle, towards a civil rights fight in Western Sahara 
itself. In 1999 and again in 2005 there were Sahrawi riots 
and mass demonstrations in the occupied areas. During 
the protests many Sahrawis, including children, women 
and elderly have been imprisoned and tortured. 

Moroccan labour law operates in the Western Sahara 
but, according to the US State Department, the unions 
are "inactive". Union members in the Western Sahara 
are largely in Moroccan state organisations or state- 
owned industries. Moroccan workers are paid 85% 
more than their counterparts in Morocco as an induce¬ 
ment to relocate to the territory. Morocco also subsidises 
"fuel, power, water, housing and basic foodstuffs" in an 
effort to encourage Moroccan settlers to move south into 
Western Sahara. 

THE FUTURE 

T he US State Department comments "In 1997 then 
UN secretary-general Kofi Annan appointed 
James Baker as his envoy to explore options for a 
peaceful settlement... [In] 2001 [Baker] presented a 
'framework agreement,' which Morocco accepted but 
the Polisario and Algeria rejected. In 2003 Baker pro¬ 
posed a peace plan, which the UN Security Council 
endorsed. The plan proposed that a referendum con¬ 
sider integration with Morocco or independence and 
addressed other questions agreed to by the parties, 
such as self-government or autonomy. Morocco ulti¬ 
mately rejected the plan, while the Polisario accepted 
it." 

Importantly Baker has shifted the grounds for a refer¬ 
endum by suggesting only those who live in the region 
— including Moroccan settlers, but excluding those liv¬ 
ing in refugee camps — should vote. Morocco refuses to 
accept any referendum that includes the right to sepa¬ 
rate. It claims to be working on plans to given autono¬ 
my to the region. 

Self-determination for the Sahrawis remains the only 
democratic solution. 

• Campaigning for the Sahrawi people 

Sandblast: www.sandblast-arts.org 

Information: www.arso.org/index.htm 

New report (Dec 08) on Human rights violations: 

www.hrw. org / en / home 


McDonald's, the US burger chain, recently discov¬ 
ered the limits of Moroccan law. The company pro¬ 
duced a map of Morocco showing the locations of 
their stores — but omitting the Western Sahara. The 
Moroccan press called for a boycott that McDonald's 
only avoided by "swift self-abasement" ( Economist , 
10 January 2009) 
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Against job cuts 

Occupy, 
demand 



public 
ownership and 
shorter hours! 


By Colin Foster 

T housands of jobs are being cut each 
week. Two recent struggles show that 
even when bosses are determined to 
shut down operations, workers can still 
fight back. 

In December, workers at Republic Windows 
and Doors, in Chicago, occupied their factory for 
six days. In late November, workers at the Calcast 
car parts factory in Northern Ireland also occu¬ 
pied after the bosses had said the factory was 
closing down. 

In both cases, the workers won better pay-offs 
rather than reversal of the closures. But both 
cases show that workers have bargaining power 
even in the endgame. 

Even if bosses want to shut down a factory or 
an office or a chain of shops, they will also want 
to sell off the stock and the equipment. Physical 
possession of that stock and equipment is a pow¬ 
erful bargaining chip. 

In Argentina, some workplaces occupied by the 
workers when the bosses said they would shut 


them down in the economic crisis around 2000-1 
are still running under workers' control — for 
example, the Zanon tile factory. They have 
formed a national network of "factories without 
bosses" for mutual assistance. 

Large-scale action on jobs requires government 
measures. But occupations and similar action can 
put mighty pressure on the government, which 
has the means to save jobs just as it has the means 
to save banks. 

If banks can be nationalised under bankers' 
control to save their credit lines, then industrial 
and commercial companies can be nationalised 
under workers' control to save jobs, converting 
production to alternative socially-useful lines if 
necessary. 

If the government can decide on big increases 
in public spending on construction projects to 
limit the slump in market demand, then it could 
also increase public spending on public services, 
immediately employing thousands of workers in 
schools, health care, and other services, and rais¬ 
ing their wages. 

Continued on centre pages 


£20 billion 
more “socialism 
for bosses and 
bankers” shows 
market 
breakdown 

By Martin Thomas 

F irst, the Government semi-nationalised 
the banks. Now, it is quarter-nationalis¬ 
ing the everyday process of trade credit, 
with the announcement on 14 January of 
Government guarantees for some £20 billion on 
loans made by banks to firms for "working cap¬ 
ital", i.e. the cash they need so they can pay 
wages and bills before their sales income comes 
in. 

The package announced by the Government is 
complicated. It may well also be inadequate in its 
own terms. Its political significance, though, is 
that the Government has been pushed into a fur¬ 
ther step of substituting a sort of social regulation 
for the market. 

For decades all the mainstream politicians have 
told us that the free pursuit of profit in competi¬ 
tive markets is the only way to efficiency and 
dynamism. The credit crisis has demolished that 
story. Then the Government tried to salvage the 
economy by pouring in cash and credit guaran¬ 
tees "at the top", through the banks, in the hope 
that more-or-less ordinary market mechanisms 
could "trickle down" the salvage from there. 

It hasn't worked. On the same day that the 
Government announced its scheme, the Financial 
Times reported that banks had been reducing 
firms' lines of credit. 

So the Government is trying to move down a 
step, nearer to the day-to-day workings of pro¬ 
duction and commerce. 

Within the giant corporations of today, as 
Frederick Engels put it over a century ago, "the 
production without any definite plan of capitalis¬ 
tic society capitulates to the production upon a 
definite plan of the invading socialistic society". 
The new Government measures are a step further 
- an element of "definite plan" in the day-to-day 
organisation of trade. 

As Engels also wrote: "So far still to the benefit 
and advantage of the capitalists... The modern 
state, no matter what its form, is essentially a cap¬ 
italist machine, the state of capitalists, the ideal 
personification of the total national capital.. The 
workers remain wage-workers, proletarians... 

"The solution can only consist in the practical 
recognition of the social nature of the modem 
forces of production... by society openly and 
directly taking possession of the productive forces 
which have outgrown all control except that of 
society as a whole". 

The first step, now, would be to fully nationalise 
all the banks and other big financial companies, 
and transform them into a publicly-owned, demo¬ 
cratically-controlled banking, mortgage, and pen¬ 
sion service; and to nationalise under workers' 
control all the big firms making cutbacks, saving 
jobs and reorienting their production to social 
goals. That would be the first step of a workers' 
government towards socialism. 
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